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PREFACE 

THIS  little  book  will  be  found  to  contain  infor- 
mation which  to  a  certain  extent  is  already  known 
to  those  in  charge  of  our  public  libraries.  It 
advocates  a  policy  of  extension  in  the  activities 
of  those  institutions  generally  approved  by 
librarians.  No  claim  is  made  to  originality  in  any 
of  the  schemes  dealt  with  ;  but  in  bringing  them 
together  in  this  form  it  is  hoped  that  some  good 
will  be  done  by  enabling  those  interested  to  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  can  only  be 
procured  at  present  by  reading  the  various  text- 
books and  professional  periodical  publications. 
Students  of  "  Library  Administration  "  (Library 
Association  Syllabus,  Section  VI)  will  find  it 
especially  helpful  in  their  studies,  particularly 
the  chapters  dealing  with"  Special  Departments," 
"  Aids  to  Readers,"  and  "  Lectures,"  as  those 
subjects  have  not  been  dealt  with  at  any  great 
length  in  the  textbooks.  My  thanks  are  due 
to  the  following  members  of  the  Fulham  Libraries 
Staff — Mr.  H.  W.  Moore  for  the  sketches  which  are 
reproduced,  and  to  Miss  M.  Gilbert  and  Miss  M. 
Marchant  for  reading  the  proof  sheets,  and  to 
the  latter  for  preparing  the  index. 

W.  S.  C.  R. 
FULHAM. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  ROOMS 

THE  developments  which  have  taken  place  in 
public  libraries  in  this  country  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  may  be  traced  to  two  factors 
— the  changes  and  improvements  in  educational 
facilities  and  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  libraries  established  under  the  Library  Acts. 
The  first  directed  public  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  libraries,  and  with  their  increase  in  number 
librarians  directed  greater  attention  to  their  ar- 
rangement so  as  to  secure  for  the  public  the  maxi- 
mum of  their  use  and  usefulness.  One  has  only 
to  compare  some  of  the  older  libraries  with  those 
which  have  been  built  within  recent  years  to 
realize  that  the  whole  conception  of  a  public  library 
has  undergone  a  remarkable  change.  Time  was, 
when  any  old  house  was  considered  good  enough 
for  housing  a  library,  with  the  departments  placed 
in  any  part  of  the  building,  without  the  needs  of 
the  public  or  the  requirements  of  the  library  staff 
having  been  considered  in  the  least.  Indeed  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  either  was  ever  thought  of. 
Now  this  is  nearly  all  changed.  The  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  library  buildings  has  encouraged 
architects  to  make  a  special  study  of  library  archi- 
tecture and  librarians  of  library  planning  to 
ensure  as  far  as  possible  the  various  departments 
being  located  in  the  most  suitable  positions  and  so 
arranged  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  all. 


REFERENCE  LIBRARIES 

IF  a  reference  library  is  to  be  of  real  service  to 
students  and  the  more  serious-minded  readers,  it  is 
necessary  that  its  situation  should  be  well  chosen. 
It  ought  to  occupy  the  quietest  part  of  the  building, 
removed  from  all  street  noises,  and  the  incessant 
din  of  the  news  room  and  lending  department.  It 
is  almost  impossible  for  the  student  or  reader  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  the  subject  which 
he  may  be  studying  if  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  the 
noise  inevitably  associated  with  the  constant 
moving  about  of  other  readers  ;  and  if  the  room 
should  be  noisy  it  is  more  than  likely  that  many 
people  anxious  to  do  some  serious  reading  would 
be  compelled  to  do  it  at  home,  or  choose,  if  they 
have  the  chance,  another  library  where  the  con- 
ditions are  more  comfortable. 

The  stocking  of  the  reference  library  is  of  equal 
importance.  The  reference  library  has  been  too 
often  looked  upon  as  the  "  dumping  ground  "  for 
those  unsaleable  volumes  presented  by  public 
spirited  citizens  and  others ;  obsolete  text-books, 
encyclopaedias  and  other  reference  books,  no 
doubt  of  immense  value  to  the  historical  student, 
but  absolutely  useless  to  the  modern  student.  The 
reference  library  therefore  ought  to  contain  only 
the  most  recent  publications  in  every  department 
of  literature  (excepting  fiction)  and  where  possible 
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only  those  volumes  written  by  authorities  in  their 
particular  subjects. 

The  preservation  of  all  manner  of  books  should 
not  be  attempted.  Our  great  libraries  are  able  to 
do  this  much  better  than  the  average  public 
library.  Besides  the  accumulation  of  such  books 
does  much  to  reduce  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  whatever  modern  works  the  library  possesses, 
for  they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  both  in  the 
catalogue  or  on  the  shelves,  when  sandwiched 
between  volumes  which  have  long  been  superseded. 
The  idea  of  making  the  reference  library  a  veritable 
workshop  for  the  student  is  especially  to  be  com- 
mended in  libraries  where  the  accommodation  is 
limited. 

The  open  shelf  system  is  finding  favour  in  many 
libraries  now-a-days,  for  it  is  being  generally 
recognized  that  to  insist  upon  the  reader  filling  up 
an  application  form  for  every  work  consulted  is 
detrimental  alike  to  the  use  and  popularity  of  the 
library.  In  most  libraries  where  the  application 
form  is  still  in  vogue,  reference  books  such  as 
directories  and  annuals  are  placed  upon  an  open 
shelf,  with  the  result  that  greater  use  is  made  of 
them.  Direct  consultation  with  books  has  many 
advantages  compared  with  the  consulting  of  a 
catalogue,  however  carefully  and  elaborately  com- 
piled. A  student  on  going  to  a  shelf  of  volumes  can 
tell  almost  immediately  what  book  or  books  are 
most  likely  to  b$  of  service  to  him.  It  not  only 
very  often  saves  his  time  but  his  patience,  for 
often  when  an  application  has  been  made  for  a 
book  after  a  reference  to  the  catalogue  it  has  been 
found  that  the  work  was  of  little  or  no  use  to  him. 
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It  is  better  to  have  the  whole  of  the  reference 
library  brought  together  and  classified — a  plan 
which  enables  the  contents  of  the  library  to  be 
known  almost  at  a  glance.  But  in  some  libraries 
owing  to  the  size  of  their  reference  room  this  is  not 
possible.  In  these  circumstances  the  stock  must 
be  divided,  the  older  and  less  used  books  being 
removed  to  a  general  store  room.  The  other  portion, 
consisting  of  the  more  modern  books  and  those 
works  which  are  in  frequent  demand,  should  be 
placed  on  shelves  near  the  service  counter  or  on 
shelves  accessible  to  the  public.  Methods  such  as 
these  have  been  adopted  at  the  British  Museum 
and  at  nearly  all  the  larger  reference  libraries  of 
the  country.  At  the  British  Museum  the  general 
reading  room  is  lined  with  shelves  containing  a 
large  collection  of  the  best  works  of  reference. 
These  shelves  are  accessible  to  the  public,  but 
should  any  book  be  required  which  is  not  to  be 
found  on  these  shelves  in  the  reading  room,  the 
reader  must  make  application  for  it  by  filling  up  a 
form.  The  form  is  handed  to  one  of  the  attendants 
and  the  book  is  brought  to  the  reader  at  his  desk. 
The  time  taken  by  this  method  has  given  rise  to 
much  grumbling  on  the  part  of  frequenters  of  the 
library ;  but  when  its  size  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  service  is  perhaps  not  so  bad  as  some  would 
have  us  believe. 

Service  by  application  form,  however,  is  not  to 
be  commended.  Wherever  possible  it  is  advisable 
to  give  the  reader  every  facility  to  obtain  from  the 
shelves  whatever  books  they  may  require,  making 
it  a  rule  that  when  they  have  finished  with  the  book 
they  must  not  replace  it,  but  hand  it  to  the  atten- 
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dant  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  examine  it  to  see  that 
it  has  been  returned  in  good  condition,  and  having 
recorded  its  issue,  replace  it  on  its  proper  shelf. 

The  fitting  and  furnishing  of  all  reference  library 
rooms,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  public,  is  much 
the  same,  irrespective  of  the  method  of  issue. 
In  the  past  the  chief  fault  of  most  rooms  was 
the  accommodation  allotted  to  each  reader,  it 
being  considered  sufficient  to  provide  them  with 
ordinary  chairs  placed  at  long  tables,  no  space 
being  provided  for  those  readers  who  might  desire 
to  consult  two  or  three  books  at  the  same  time. 
Happily  for  the  reader  a  change  has  taken  place, 
and  in  many  of  our  libraries  a  comfortable  chair 
and  ample  table  space  is  provided — the  minimum 
space  per  reader,  24  square  feet,  allows  for  tables 
and  passages — while  some  of  the  more  progressive 
libraries  go  further  and  provide  tables  like  the  one 
illustrated  (page  8)  which  gives  ample  space  for  books 
actually  in  use  and  has  a  shelf  placed  underneath 
for  those  books  which  may  not  for  the  moment  be 
required.  The  provision  of  a  separate  table  for 
each  reader  may  not  always  be  possible,  but  a  few 
such  tables  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  reference 
library,  for  they  are  a  boon  much  appreciated  by 
readers. 

A  "  closed  "  reference  library  differs  from  an 
"  open  "  in  that  there  is  a  counter  for  the  issuing  and 
returning  of  books.  The  length  and  style  of  the 
counter  is,  of  course,  governed  by  the  size  and 
architectural  arrangement  of  the  room.  Its 
height  ought  not  to  be  less  than  2  ft.  6  in.  and 
from  24  to  30  inches  in  width.  The  staff  side  of 
the  counter  should  be  fitted  with  drawers  and 
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cupboards,  and  there  should  be   a  desk  for  the 
assistant  in  charge. 

The  book-cases  in  such  a  library  may  be  made 


REFERENCE  LIBRARY,  FULHAM  (STUDENTS'  TABLE). 

as  high  as  the  ceiling.  This  is  indeed  very  often 
done,  the  sole  aim  of  the  architect,  or  whoever  is 
responsible,  being  to  store  as  many  books  as  possi- 
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ble  in  the  smallest  area  ;  but  in  making  the  book- 
cases so  high  little  regard  is  given  to  the  risk  run  by 
the  library  assistant  should  he  be  required  to  get  a 
volume  from  one  of  the  uppermost  shelves. 

Such  lofty  book-cases  are,  of  course,  out  of  the 
question  in  the  "  open  "  reference  library.     There 


CASE  FOR  FOLIOS. 

the  cases  should  not  be  higher  than  7  ft.  6  in. 
In  passing  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the  "  open  '•' 
reference  library  the  counter  may  be  dispensed 
with.  Counters  as  a  rule  give  a  library  a  too 
formal  appearance.  A  table  for  the  use  of  assistants 
is  preferable. 

Returning    to    the    question    of    book-cases,    a 
case  similar  to  the  one  illustrated   is   commended 
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for  large  folio  works.  The  books  are  placed  flat 
upon  shelves  which  run  upon  rollers.  Volumes  kept 
in  this  way  escape  a  lot  of  rough  handling  and 
consequently  the  binding  does  not  get  damaged. 

For  quarto  and  small  folio  books  special  shelves, 
not  more  than  18  inches  long,  should  be  used. 
There  is  nothing  more  detrimental  to  volumes  of 
this  size  than  their  employment  as  book  supports. 
The  short  shelf  gives  them  little  room  to  move 
about  should  the  shelf  be  not  quite  full,  so  that 
they  are  preserved  from  serious  injury,  and  with 
the  short  shelf  greater  tidiness  is  obtained. 

As  already'stated,  the  stock  of  this  department 
should  be  carefully  and  judiciously  chosen,  each 
section  being  represented  according  to  its  impor- 
tance and  probable  use.  Whatever  the  system, 
"  open  "  or  "  closed/'  a  good  catalogue  is  essential, 
for  without  one  the  value  of  the  library  is  seriously 
impaired.  The  style  of  catalogue,  "  dictionary  " 
or  "  classed/'  and  its  form  "  printed/'  "  sheaf  "  or 
"  card/'  are  matters  outside  the  scope  of  this 
volume,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  cata- 
logue must  be  well  and  carefully  compiled.  It 
must  be  provided  with  all  the  necessary  subject- 
headings,  cross-references,  annotations,  analytical 
entries,  and  other  aids  found  in  the  best  catalogues. 
Remember,  a  good  catalogue  is  the  most  useful 
"  aid  "  a  librarian  can  give  the  reader. 

If  the  library  is  a  "  closed  "  one,  it  is  advisable 
that  the  application  forms  should  be  placed  near 
the  catalogue,  in  order  that  the  title  of  the  book, 
its  "  call  number  "  and  other  particulars  may  be 
readily  copied.  Forms  of  application  for  books 
vary  very  little  in  style.  Space  for  the  applicant's 
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name  and  address,  the  date,  and  particulars  of  the 
book  desired  is  all  that  is  necessary,  for  it  is  not  de- 
sirable that  the  reader  should  be  required  to  give 
such  particulars  as  their  age  and  occupation.  One 
or  two  of  the  more  important  rules  might  be  printed 
on  the  form.  Counterfoils  are  sometimes  attached 
to  the  forms.  These  are  detached  and  handed  to 
the  reader  when  the  book  is  returned  ;  but  as  few 
readers  preserve  them  it  cannot  be  claimed  that 
they  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended 
— namely,  a  receipt  to  show  that  the  book  has  been 
returned.  The  majority  of  borrowers  feel  that 
when  they  have  returned  their  book  their  liability 
for  the  volume  ceases.  Further  information  on 
the  methods  of  using  application  forms  is  given  in 
the  chapter  on  "  Charging  Methods." 

In  "  open  "  reference  libraries  the  reader  must 
sign  the  visitors'  book  before  making  use  of  the 
library.  All  books  consulted  are  either  returned 
to  the  assistant  in  charge  or  left  on  the  table  for 
the  assistant  to  replace.  This  arrangement  answers 
two  purposes.  It  enables  a  record  to  be  kept 
of  the  number  of  volumes  issued,  and  ensures  the 
books  being  kept  in  classified  order.  Nothing 
is  easier  for  one  unaccustomed  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  books  in  classified  order  than  to  replace  a 
book  on  the  wrong  shelf,  especially  where  the  book 
has  been  consulted  at  a  table  some  distance  from 
where  the  volume  was  obtained. 

Among  the  lay  public,  the  usefulness  of  a  library 
to  a  community  is  judged  by  the  number  of 
volumes  issued.  It  is  thought  that  the  greater  the 
issue  the  greater  is  the  utility  of  the  library,  and 
conversely,  when  few  volumes  have  been  handled 
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by  readers,  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  library 
is  of  little  use  to  the  public  for  whose  benefit  it  has 
been  established.  But  as  all  associated  with 
library  work  know,  the  issue  of  books  is  a  fictitious 
standard  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the 
usefulness  of  a  library,  and  more  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  regard  to  a  reference  library.  The 
true  worth  of  a  library  can  only  be  judged  by  the 
work  done  by  those  who  use  it. 

The  value  of  a  good  catalogue  in  a  reference 
library  has  already  been  emphasized,  but  in  order 
that  the  department  may  be  taken  full  advantage 
of  it  is  necessary  that  an  intelligent  assistant  should 
be  placed  in  charge  to  render  all  the  assistance  he 
can  to  readers,  more  especially  to  those  who  have 
little  or  no  acquaintance  with  the  arrangement  of 
the  library.  Such  an  assistant  should  know  all, 
or  as  many  as  possible  of  the  best  books  in  each 
section  in  the  library,  and  he  should  have  more 
than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  all 
the  best  annual  publications.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  information  in  these  annuals,  and  the  dili- 
gent assistant  will  endeavour  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  contents.  A 
knowledge  of  bibliography  is  also  essential,  and  he 
should  also  know  how  to  use  the  various  indexes  to 
periodical  literature.  An  assistant  ever  ready  to 
help  in  research  work  of  this  nature  enhances  greatly 
the  value  of  what  might  be  in  itself  a  very  poor 
collection  of  books.  He  attracts  people  to  the 
library,  and  in  turning  it  into  a  workshop  for  the 
student  and  the  general  reader,  disposes  of  the 
fallacy  that  the  library  is  a  mere  storehouse  for 
"  dead  "  books. 


LENDING  LIBRARIES 

THE  arrangement  of  the  lending  department  is 
governed  in  almost  every  detail  by  the  method 
of  book  issue,  i.e.  indicator  or  open-access.  If  an 
indicator  is  used  then  the  books  may  be  stacked  in 
high  presses  with  narrow  gangways  between  them, 
and  a  large  space  allowed  in  front  of  the  indicator 
for  the  public.  The  open-access  system  does  not 
require  the  provision  of  space  for  the  public  in 
front  of  the  counter  ;  but  a  greater  amount  of 
space  between  the  book-cases  must  be  provided  to 
enable  the  readers  to  move  about  freely. 

In  the  shelving  capacity  of  book-cases  there  is 
fortunately  a  certain  uniformity  which  renders  it  an 
easy  matter  to  calculate  the  number  of  shelves 
required  for  a  given  quantity  of  books.  The 
standard  length  of  a  shelf  is  3  feet,  and  each  shelf 
holds  on  an  average  twenty-seven  lending  library 
books,  so  that  by  multiplying  that  number  (27) 
by  the  number  of  shelves  in  a  case,  one  can  readily 
ascertain  its  shelving  capacity. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  libraries 
where  the  public  have  free  access  a  much  lower 
book-case  is  required  than  where  the  indicator  is 
in  use.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  every  book  in 
an  open-accesss  library  must  be  within  easy  reach 
of  the  reader.  It  would  be  highly  undesirable,  for 
instance,  to  have  books  on  the  topmost  shelf  of  a 
case  standing,  say,  10  feet  high.  No  book-case, 
then,  in  an  open-access  library  should  be  higher 
13 
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than  7  ft.  6  in.  Seven  shelves  to  a  case  is  the 
general  rule,  giving  a  shelving  capacity  for  189 
volumes.  For  a  library  of  20,cco  volumes,  ic6 
single  seven  shelf  cases  would  therefore  be  required. 
For  an  indicator  library  much  higher  book-cases 
can  be  used.  There  will  be  a  greater  number  of 
shelves  to  the  cases,  giving  a  larger  shelving 
capacity  and  resulting  in  a  saving  of  floor  area  for 
the  storage  of  books — space  which  is  required  by 
the  public  in  front  of  the  indicators. 

In  a  library  where  an  indicator  is  used,  the  books 
need  only  be  classified  in  main  classes.  Each 
volume  is  given  a  number  corresponding  to  a 
number  in  the  indicator,  and  it  is  by  these  numbers 
that  the  books  are  obtained  by  the  staff.  The 
various  classes  of  books  are  arranged  so  that  those 
in  most  frequent  demand  are  brought  as  near  the 
point  of  service  as  possible  By  this  arrangement 
much  time  is  saved  to  the  staff  and  public. 

The  counter  of  an  indicator  library  is  usually 
made  to  carry,  in  addition  to  the  indicator,  a  show 
case  in  which  are  placed  the  recent  additions  to 
the  library.  Either  one  or  two  service  spaces  are 
provided  according  to  the  size  of  the  library. 
A  barrier  should  be  fixed  in  front  of  each  space, 
allowing  sufficient  room  for  the  borrowers  to  pass 
through  in  single  file.  This  ensures  that  each  is 
attended  to  in  order  of  arrival,  and  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  possibility  of  those  unpleasantnesses 
for  which  the  impatience  of  some  readers  is  respon- 
sible. 

Catalogues  and  other  guides  to  the  contents  of 
the  library  ought  not  to  be  put  where  they  are 
likely  to  cause  borrowers  to  congregate  in  front  of 
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the  indicators.  It -is  better  to  place  them  some 
distance  from  the  counter  and  provide  slips  of 
paper  upon  which  borrowers  may  note  the  numbers 
of  the  books  wanted. 

Unlike  the  indicator  library,  where  only  the 
library  staff  has  access  to  the  books,  the  open- 
access  library,  as  the  name  denotes,  gives  borrowers 
direct  access  to  the  shelves,  enabling  them  to 
choose  a  book  without  having  to  refer  to  the  cata- 
logue. Such  an  arrangement,  however,  demands 
certain  conditions.  Some  of  these  have  already 
been  noted,  such  as  the  height  of  the  book-cases, 
and  the  provision  of  ample  space  between  the 
book-cases,  so  that  borrowers  may  move  about 
freely.  The  open-access  system  also  requires  that 
the  books  shall  be  so  arranged  that  any  author  or 
subject  may  be  found  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible. 

In  every  well-planned  open-access  library  it  will 
be  found  that  without  being  extravagant  with 
floor  space,  the  book-cases  have  been  so  arranged 
that  the  very  best  supervision  can  be  obtained 
from  the  staff  enclosure  and  that  the  counter, 
although  not  crowded,  is  compact,  comfortable  and 
orderly.  Both  these  points  are  important,  for  they 
help  to  secure  an  efficient  service. 

To  obtain  complete  supervision,  some  libraries 
have  the  book-cases  arranged  on  the  radiation  plan, 
but  this  means  a  considerable  waste  of  floor  space. 
Radiation  of  book-cases  from  the  staff  enclosure  is 
ideal,  but  should  only  be  adopted  where  the  room 
is  semi-circular  in  shape.  Indeed,  practice  has 
shown  that  complete  supervision  of  all  the  cases  is 
not  essential  for  the  success  of  an  "  open  "  library. 
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The  height  of  the  counter  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance.    Thirty  inches  high  is  recommended  for  a 


LENDING  LIBRARY  (FULHAM)  COUNTER. 

counter  which  is  to  be  fitted  with  an  indicator,  and 
for  the  open-access  library  it  should  be  3  feet  high 


OPEN-ACCESS  LENDING  COUNTER  (PLAN). 


with  a  9-inch  screen  to  protect  charging  trays,  etc. 
from  being  handled  by  the  public. 
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On  the  top  of  the  screen  there  should  be  fixed  a 
narrow  ledge,  at  least  6  inches  wide,  for  borrowers 
to  place  their  books  when  returning  them  to  the 
library  or  when  having  them  "  charged  "  at  the 
exit  wicket. 

Wickets  giving  access  to  the  library  or  egress  from 
the  library  need  not  be  of  heavy  make.  Indeed, 
the  lighter  they  are  the  better,  because  a  heavy 
wicket  causes  much  unnecessary  noise  when  in  use. 


OPEN-ACCESS  LENDING  COUNTER  (SECTION  A-B),  SHOWING 
SLIDING  DOORS,  ISSUE  SORTING  TR'AY,  CHARGING 
DESK,  FLAP  LEDGE  AND  SLOPE  FOR  BOOKS  RETURNED. 


Wickets  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  gang- 
way leading  to  the  point  where  books  are  charged 
or  discharged.  The  provision  of  a  gangway  lead- 
ing to  the  wicket  is  desirable,  for  it  compels  bor- 
rowers to  form  a  queue,  thus  ensuring  they  will  be 
attended  to  in  the  order  of  their  arrival. 

Shelves  and  cupboards  ought  to  be  fitted  in  all 
counters  for  the  storing  of  labels,  paste,  stationery, 
etc.,  which  are  constantly  in  use  in  a  library,  and  it 
adds  to  the  general  neatness  of  the  place  if  the 
cupboards  are  provided  with  doors.  Such  doors 
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should  be  sliding  doors,  for  those  hung  on  hinges 
have  a  habit  of  swinging  open  and  getting  in  the 
way  of  assistants'  legs,  sometimes  inflicting  severe 
injury. 

Books  as  they  are  returned  are  best  placed  on 
shelves  or  on  a  broad  desk  sloping  towards  the 
public  side  of  the  counter,  and  with  a  beading 
running  entirely  across  its  centre.  This  arrange- 
ment makes  these  returned  books  immediately 
available  for  re-issue,  and  as  many  of  them  are 
selected  by  borrowers  the  work  of  replacement  by 
the  library  staff  is  to  that  extent  minimized. 

Other  appliances  of  a  minor  character,  such  as 
shelf  guides  and  display  of  catalogues,  are  dealt 
with  in  the  chapter  "  Aids  to  Readers." 


READING  ROOMS 

THE  best  patronized  department  of  a  library  is  its 
news-room,  and  the  explanation  of  its  popularity 
is,  of  course,  its  contents.  The  news-room  attracts 
that  very  large  class  of  reader  which  prefers  the 
daily  newspapers  and  the  popular  illustrated 
weeklies  to  books,  and  also  those  people  who,  with 
nothing  particular  to  do,  require  some  place  in 
which  to  pass  their  idle  hours. 

This  popularity  of  the  news-room  is  in  itself 
sufficient  reason  why  its  contents  should  be  selected 
with  the  utmost  care,  and  it  is  equally  important 
that  the  contents  should  be  arranged  and  displayed 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  selecting  the  news- 
papers which  are  to  find  a  place  in  the  room,  it  is 
desirable  that  all  shades  of  political  opinion  should 
be  represented.  It  is  a  mistake  to  select  only  those 
newspapers  which  are  recognized  as  the  organs  of  a 
particular  party,  and  leave  unrepresented  other 
schools  of  political  thought.  In  London  the 
choosing  of  provincial  papers  presents  many 
difficulties.  So  many  people  from  the  provinces 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  Metropolis 
that  the  librarian  of  a  London  library  naturally 
thinks  it  desirable  that  the  provincial  press  should 
be  represented  in  his  news-room.  But  he  is  then 
faced  with  the  dilemma  :  what  papers  shall  he 
select  ?  The  most  he  can  do  is  to  choose  one  or 
two  papers.  To  indulge  in  a  wholesale  selection 
requires  money,  and  where  is  to  be  found  the  library 
whose  finances  are  in  such  a  flourishing  condition 
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that  they  would  not  feel  the  strain  of  such  expendi- 
ture ?  Let  us  suppose  therefore  that  the  librarian 
selects  as  representative  provincial  papers  a 
Manchester  and  a  Birmingham  paper.  If  he  does 
so,  the  Liverpudlian  frequenting  the  library  natur- 
ally expects  that  a  paper  published  in  his  own  great 
city  should  find  a  place  in  the  news-room.  Simi- 
larly, the  man  hailing  from  Leeds,  Sheffield,  New- 
castle, or  any  of  the  other  great  provincial  centres 
is  equally  insistent  that  the  library  ought  to  pro- 
cure the  principal  newspaper  of  his  native  city. 
Of  course,  to  supply  all  these  demands  is  impossible, 
unless,  as  I  have  said,  the  library  enjoys  a  happy 
condition  of  affluence  ;  but  the  money  not  being 
at  the  disposal  of  the  librarian,  the  best  policy  is 
to  leave  the  provincial  press  alone  and  confine 
attention  to  the  London  newspapers.  It  is  advi- 
sable, however,  that  one  Scottish  and  one  Irish 
newspaper  should  find  a  place  in  the  news-room. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  provincial  libraries, 
while  for  these  libraries  a  careful  selection  of  the 
London  newspapers  should  suffice. 

The  obliteration  of  turf  news  and  betting  informa- 
tion is  sometimes  adopted  in  order  to  rid  the  news- 
room of  those  interested  in  horse-racing.  But 
the  wisdom  of  this  action  is  open  to  question,  and 
unless  the  horse-racing  fraternity  of  the  district 
make  themselves  objectionable,  it  is  better  to 
leave  the  papers  alone. 

Betting  news  may  be  obliterated  in  two  ways. 
It  may  be  blacked  out  with  ink,  applied  with  a 
roller  the  width  of  a  newspaper  column.  This  is  a 
very  effective  method,  but  it  is  [unsightly,  and 
the  ink,  which  is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Post 
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Office  for  cancelling  stamps,  is  apt  to  smear  other 
parts  of  the  paper  before  it  has  dried,  and  very 
often  the  fingers  of  those  using  the  paper.  An 
equally  effective  method,  and  preferable  because 
it  is  cleaner,  is  to  paste  strips  of  paper  over  the 
news.  Some  librarians  use  these  slips  for  adver- 
tising the  library  by  having  printed  upon  them 
the  latest  additions 
to  the  library,  while 
others,  with  an  eye 
to  adding  to  the  fin- 
ances of  the  library, 
allot  the  space  on 
the  slips  to  the  ad- 
vertisements of  lo- 
cal firms  and  tra- 
ders. It  is  better, 
however,  not  to 
damage  or  mutilate 
the  news  pages,  but 
leave  to  the  staff 
or  the  caretaker 
the  duty  of  suppres- 
sing any  abuse  of 
the  news-room  by 
the  betting  and 
horse-racing  frater- 
nity. 

The  provision  of  stands  for  the  display  of  news- 
papers is  generally  accepted  as  the  best ;  indeed, 
the  size  of  the  newspaper  sheet  makes  it  necessary  to 
employ  the  reading  slope.  The  reading  slope,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  shown  in  the  illustration, 
should  be  placed  round  the  room  against  the  walls, 
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for  by  this  arrangement  neatness  is  obtained  and 
the  space  utilized  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  while  it 
has  the  advantage  of  affording  the  attendant  an 
oversight  of  the  entire  room.  Standard  slopes  are 
sometimes  used,  but  this  style  of  slope  is  not  to  be 
recommended.  It  gives  a  crowded  appearance  to 
the  room ;  complete  oversight  of  the  room  is 
impossible,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  any  particular 
paper. 

Above  each  paper  its 
title  ought  to  be  printed  on 
a  board  in  letters  large  and 
bold  enough  to  be  read  at 
some  distance.  These  titles 
can  be  made  adjustable 
by  the  boards  being  fixed 
in  grooves  running  along 
the  top  of  the  slopes. 
There  are  several  holders 
in  use,  but  the  one  of 
which  an  illustration  is 
given  is  perhaps  the  one 
best  suited  for  library  use, 
because,  owing  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  arrangement, 

it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  slope,  a  ledge  or  rod  ought  to  be  fixed  to 
prevent  the  reader  from  leaning  on  the  paper,  a 
practice  which  results  in  the  paper  being  torn 
from  its  holder.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
place  two  popular  papers  near  each  other. 
To  do  so  would  inevitably  lead  to  overcrowding  in 
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that  part  of  the  room  when  there  was  a  "  run  "  on 
these  particular  papers.  For  the  same  reason, 
morning  papers  ought  to  alternate  with  evening 
papers.  r. 

Whatever  system  may  be 
adopted  for  displaying  the  peri- 
odicals and  magazines  it  is  ; 
necessary  that  they  should  be 
put  in  reading  covers,  for  with- 
out them  they  would  soon  be- 
come ragged  and  torn,  and 
would  give  to  the  room  a  very 
untidy  appearance.  In  deciding 
upon  the  quality  and  style  of 
the  covers,  the  librarian  will  be 
guided  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
requirements  of  the  method  of 
display  which  he  proposes  to 
adopt.  Speaking  generally,  there 
are  four  methods  of  display. 
The  loose  method,  the  setting.  ; 
out  of  the  magazines  on  the 
tables  in  alphabetical  or  clas- 
sified order,  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  ;  but  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  any  sem- 
blance of  arrangement,  because 
of  the  habit  readers  have  of 
removing  magazines  from  one 
table  to  another  it  has  not 
proved  very  satisfactory.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  meet 
this  difficulty  by  giving  each 
table  covers  of  a  particular 
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colour,  but  even  with  this  check  upon  misplace- 
ments, many  magazines  are  removed  from  their 
proper  tables  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  them 
among  the  many  magazines  lying  about  the 
tables  can  be  readily  imagined. 

A  second  method  of  display  is  the  fixed  or 
tethered  method,  and  it  is  claimed  by  those  who 
favour  it  that  it  overcomes  the  objections  to  the 


PERIODICALS  (FIXED)  WITH  TITLES. 

loose  method  described  above.  All  magazines  are 
fastened  to  the  tables  by  stout  cords  or  chains 
covered  with  leather  to  deaden  the  noise.  On  the 
front  of  each  cover,  or  better  still  on  a  board  fixed 
to  the  table,  at  the  head  of  each  reading  case,  the 
title  of  the  magazine  is  clearly  printed.  The 
magazines  by  this  method  may  be  classified  or 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  but  in  any  case,  each 
table  ought  to  have  a  list  of  its  contents  clearly 
shown  at  the  end  near  the  gangway.  If  a  library 
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can  allot  a  chair  and  space  for  each  magazine,  and 
reserve  accommodation  for  additions,  then  the 
fixed  method  has  much  to  commend  it.  But  it  is 
not  one  library  in  a  hundred  which  can  afford  the 
space  necessary  to  do  so.  That  is  one  objection 
to  the  system,  and  another  equally  important  one 
is  that  it  is  non-adjustable.  But  besides  these 
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objections,  there  are  some  considerations  which 
those  who  advocate  the  fixed  method  appear  to 
overlook.  They  advocate  it  upon  the  ground,  of 
course,  that  the  magazine  desired  can  be  found 
with  the  minimum  of  delay.  But  having  found 
the  magazine,  the  reader  has  no  choice  but  to  sit 
down  where  the  magazine  is  tethered,  and  so  he 
may  find  himself  seated  next  an  "  undesirable  " 
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or  in  a  position  where  the  light  may  not  be  good 
enough  for  his  eyesight,  or  in  a  draughty  part  of  the 
room  which  might  result  in  him  contracting  a 
severe  cold.  These  considerations  affect  the  com- 
fort of  the  reader,  and  they  are  very  real  objections 
to  an  otherwise  ideal  method  of  magazine  arrange- 
ment. 

Two  other  methods  remain  to  be  described  and 
they  overcome  or  minimize  to  some  extent  the 
faults  of  those  to  which  attention  has  already  been 
drawn.  They  are  the  issue  method  and  the  rack 
method.  In  the  former  all  magazines  are  issued 
from  a  counter  by  an  assistant,  to  whom  they  are 
returned  when  finished  with.  An  indicator  may 
be  used,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  one.  The  method  is  somewhat 
cumbersome  when  applied  to  ordinary  periodicals, 
and  the  fact  that  no  magazine  can  be  had  unless 
application  is  made  for  it  may  lead  to  a  great  deal  of 
grumbling  from  the  readers.  It  has  an  advantage, 
however,  when  employed  for  the  better  class 
periodicals,  such  as  art  publications,  the  quarter- 
lies, and  the  monthlies,  for  the  assistant  has  some 
supervision  over  their  use,  and  is  the  better  able  to 
check  any  abuse  or  rough  handling. 

For  many  reasons  the  other  system — the  rack 
system — is  perhaps  the  one  which  is  likely  to 
obtain  favour.  As  the  name  of  the  system  indi- 
cates, all  the  magazines  are  kept  on  racks,  and 
should  a  reader  desire  one  which  is  not  in  its 
place,  he  has  only  to  look  about  the  room  for  the 
one  required,  and  not  as  in  the  loose  method, 
compelled  to  examine  all  the  magazines  lying  about 
on  the  tables.  It  has  been  said  that  readers  do  not 
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return  magazines  to  the  rack,  and  if  they  do,  they 
do  not  put  them  in  their  proper  places.  Experi- 
ence has  shown,  however,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  periodicals  are  replaced  in  their  proper  places ; 
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while  those  misplaced  and  left  lying  on  the  tables 
can  be  easily  put  right  in  a  few  minutes  by  the 
assistant  or  janitor,  who  should  have  instruction , 
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to  make  an  examination  of  the  room  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  The  chief  merits  of  the  system 
are  that  with  all  the  periodicals  placed  on  the  racks 
the  room  presents  a  tidy 
appearance,  that  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  a 
desired  periodical,  and  that 
the  reader  is  at  liberty  to 
sit  in  any  part  of  the  room 
to  consult  a  magazine. 

Magazine  covers  can  be 
had  at  various  prices.  If 
merely  covered  with  cloth 
they  require  to  be  constantly 
renewed,  so  that  cheap- 
ness in  this  respect  is  false 
economy.  The  cover  which 
will  give  the  greatest  satis- 
-  *  faction  is  made  of  the  best 

/  mill    board,    covered    with 

1  W          J|  cloth   and   with    back   and 

corners  in  strong  pigskin. 
When  the  covers  are  to  be 
placed  on  a  rack  it  is  advis- 
able to  run  a  strip  of  pigskin 
along  the  bottom  edge  as  a 
measure  of  protection 
against  rough  usage  when 
they  are  pushed  along  the 
shelves  of  the  rack.  The 
names  of  the  periodical 
ought  to  appear  on  both  sides  of  the  cover ;  along 
the  top  or  in  the  middle  if  the  cover  is  to  lie  on  a 
table,  while  in  the  case  of  a  rack  periodical,  the 
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OF  LETTERING  FOR  PERIODICAL 
RACK. 


lettering   must    be    placed    about    2  inches    from 
the    bottom. 

In  order  that  the  back  numbers  of  the  more 
popular  and  useful  periodicals  may  be  accessible  to 
the  public,  they  should  be  placed  on  a  few  small 
shelves  fixed  in  the  news-room  or  under  the  rack. 
When  a  periodical  is  filed  in^this  way  a  label 
similar  to  the  following  ought  to  be  fixed  on 
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the  inside  of  the  cover  informing  readers  of 
the  fact,  and  if  possible,  giving  the  location  of 
the  file.  In  order  to  maintain  the  chronological 
sequence  of  such  files,  which  is  not  an  easy  matter 
owing  to  their  accessibility  and  constant  handling, 
it  is  advisable  to  bind  them  together  temporarily, 
say  in  monthly  or  quarterly  sections  according  to 
thickness  of  each  periodical.  This,  of  course,  is 
unnecessary  in  the  case  of  the  larger  monthlies  and 
quarterlies. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  the  news-room  for 
directories  and  other  works  of  ready  reference 
and  also  railway  time-tables.  By  placing  the 
directories,  year  books  and  similar  publications  in 
the  news-room  instead  of  the  reference  library, 
the  quietness  desirable  in  the  latter  department  is 
undisturbed  by  the  constant  coming  and  going  of 
visitors  who  wish  to  consult  such  works  of  re- 
ference. The  time-tables  should  find  a  place  on 
a  wall  rack  near  the  entrance,  and  should  be  in 
alphabetical  order — an  arrangement  which  will 
be  found  to  be  the  most  convenient  and  handiest 
for  this  very  useful  class  of  publication. 

No  news-room  can  be  considered  complete  which 
does  not  contain  a  list  of  the  publications  to  be 
found  in  it.  Owing  to  the  changes  that  are  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  the  publications  placed  in 
the  news-room,  the  adjustable  list  is  by  far  the 
best,  for  it  enables  any  number  of  alterations  to  be 
made — the  deletion  of  discontinued  publications 
or  the  insertion  of  new  ones — without  interfering 
with  the  sequence  of  the  contents. 

Objection  is  sometimes  taken  to  the  classifying 
of  periodicals  on  the  tables,  but  if  the  list  is 
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arranged  alphabetically  and  the  location  of  each 
publication  is  shown,  such  criticism  is  effectively 
dealt  with. 


PERIODICAL  LIST  (ADJUSTABLE). 

In  view  of  its  popularity  with  the  public,  no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  of  advertising  in  the 
periodical  room  the  contents  of  the  reference 
library  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
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becoming  a  borrower  from  the  lending  department. 
Notices  inviting  the  public  to  make  use  of  the  other 
departments  of  the  library  may  be  placed  on  the 
walls,  but  they  are  easily  overlooked.  It  is  better 
to  fasten  to  the  thongs  in  the  reading  cover  of  each 
periodical  a  list  of  the  works  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  periodical,  the  list  showing  which  books 
may  be  consulted  in  the  reference  library,  and  those 
available  for  home-reading  from  the  lending  depart- 
ment. 

Certain  publications  lend  themselves  to  this 
scheme  more  than  others.  Journals  like  Engineer, 
Garden,  and  Flight  are  devoted  to  specific  subjects 
and  lists  of  books  dealing  with  engineering,  gar- 
dening and  aeronautics  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  large 
that  their  compilation  need  give  much  trouble. 
On  the  other  hand,  periodicals  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  Hibbert  Journal  for  instance,  would  re- 
quire a  list  of  nearly  every  book  dealing  with 
philosophy,  religion,  ethics  and  kindred  subjects. 

These  book  lists  must  be  kept  up  to  date,  for 
unless  this  is  done  the  reader  is  likely  to  gain  the 
impression  that  the  book  departments  are  in  need 
of  attention  and  that  the  chance  of  obtaining  a 
book  of  recent  date  is  somewhat  remote. 

If  for  any  reason  the  revision  of  the  lists  is 
more  than  the  staff  can  undertake,  it  is  better  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  inserting  lists  and  in  their  place 
fasten  a  short  notice  such  as —  '  The  Library  Com- 
mittee desire  to  bring  before  your  notice  the 
facilities  of  the  Library  for  consulting  and  borrowing 
books  on  all  subjects.  Each  member  of  a  house- 
hold over  the  age  of  ten  may  become  a  borrower/' 
The  permanent  nature  of  such  a  notice  requires 
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that  it  should  be  printed  on  extra  stout  paper. 
By  inserting  the  notice  in  every  periodical  cover 
something  is  done  towards  co-ordinating  the 
periodical  room  with  the  other  departments  of  the 
institution,  and  the  librarian  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  has  done  something  to  secure 
the  enrolment  of  some  of  the  many  residents  who 
may  never  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
what  steps  were  necessary  in  order  to  become  a 
borrower. 


STUDENTS'  AND  LADIES'  ROOMS 

IT  is  difficult  to  justify  the  establishment  of  a 
special  room  for  students  and  those  engaged  in 
research  work  in  most  public  libraries,  because  if 
care  has  been  taken  to  choose  for  the  reference 
library  the  quietest  situation  in  the  building,  and 
as  a  precaution  against  all  unnecessary  noise, 
directories,  annuals  and  all  quick  reference  books 
have  been  placed  in  the  general  reading  room,  the 
studious  reader  ought  to  find  the  average  reference 
department  quiet  enough  for  his  purpose. 

The  more  departments  there  are  the  greater  is 
the  burden  that  is  thrown  upon  the  finances  of  the 
library,  for  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion, there  are  the  charges  for  lighting,  cleaning, 
etc.  These  considerations  apply  to  students'  rooms 
as  to  any  other  department  of  a  library.  But  apart 
from  that  it  is  open  to  question  whether  an  institu- 
tion, supported  by  public  money,  is  adopting  a  wise 
policy  in  providing  special  accommodation  for 
students  if  that  class  represents  but  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  entire  community. 

In  London  no  public  library  has  a  students'  room, 
which  is  eloquent  testimony  of  the  fact  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  do  not 
regard  them  as  essential.  For  the  general  student, 
the  comfortable  provision  made  in  the  reference 
departments  meets  all  reasonable  demands,  while 
for  those  interested  in  specific  subjects,  the  libraries 
34 
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connected  with  the  University,  colleges,  and  the 
numerous  societies  and  institutions  which  have 
headquarters  in  the  Metropolis  are  at  their 
service. 

The  great  provincial  cities,  particularly  those 
with  a  university,  are  in  a  different  position.  If 
we  take  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  for  instance,  we  find  well  equipped  refer- 
ence libraries  which  are  used  by  hundreds  of  readers 
daily.  The  constant  movement  of  so  many  people 
about  the  rooms,  and  the  hubbub  inevitably 
associated  with  the  issuing  of  a  large  number  of 
books,  are  not  conducive  to  the  quietness  which 
the  student  requires  for  his  work,  so  that  the 
reference  department,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  an 
impossible  place.  Because  of  this  and  further,  be- 
cause there  are  sufficient  readers  of  the  student  class 
to  warrant  the  additional  department,  a  students' 
room  is  almost  indispensable.  In  the  smaller 
towns  the  need  for  a  students'  room  is  not  so 
pressing,  for  whatever  special  students  there  may 
be,  these  will  of  necessity,  require  to  go  to  the 
larger  cities  to  prosecute  their  studies  because  of 
the  greater  selection  of  books  to  be  obtained 
there. 

In  the  Mitchell  Library  in  Glasgow,  a  reader 
desiring  to  use  the  students'  room  must  make 
application  in  writing  on  a  form  provided  for  the 
purpose.  If  the  application  is  granted  a  ticket  is 
issued  giving  the  holder  the  right  to  use  the  room, 
but  no  one  may  use  the  room  who  does  not  possess 
a  ticket,  and,  in  passing,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  setting  apart  of  such  a  room  has  been  justified 
by  results,  for  it  is  used  daily  by  large  numbers  of 
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students  attending  the  University  and  the  colleges, 
and  by  research  workers  resident  in  the  city  and  in 
the  neighbouring  towns. 

LADIES'  ROOMS 

It  is  difficult  to  advance  a  single  argument  in 
favour  of  providing  special  rooms  for  the  "  gentler  " 
sex,  but  on  the  other  hand,  and  as  will  be  seen 
later,  many  reasons  can  be  given  why  such  rooms 
are  unnecessary. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  still  to  be  found  to-day  a 
type  of  woman  so  often  portrayed  by  the  early 
Victorian  novelists — a  woman  whose  charm  and 
gentleness  of  manner,  modesty  and  diffidence,  must 
compel  the  "  sterner "  sex  to  show  her  special 
consideration.  Such  a  woman  no  doubt  feels  more 
at  ease  in  a  room  set  aside  specially  for  her  sex,  even 
though  the  periodical  literature  to  be  found  there  is 
confined,  as  is  invariably  the  rule,  to  fashion  papers 
and  one  or  two  devoted  to  cookery,  needlework,  and 
perhaps,  society  gossip.  But  that  restricted  selec- 
tion of  literature  is  quite  acceptable  to  the  type  of 
woman  just  mentioned,  so  long  as  she  has  the  com- 
fort and  security  which  a  ladies'  room  gives  her. 
This  class  of  woman,  however,  is  not  numerically 
strong,  and  she  is  perhaps  the  only  argument  that 
can  be  put  forward  in  favour  of  reserving  a  room 
for  the  use  of  ladies. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  few  of  the  reasons  why 
many  librarians  disapprove  of  them.  In  the  first 
place,  and  as  in  the  case  of  students'  rooms,  they 
entail  additional  expense — administrative,  clean- 
ing and  lighting — while  to  make  them  attractive  a 
few  papers  and  journals  have  to  be  provided,  copies 
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of  which,  no  doubt,  are  already  in  the  general 
reading  room.  Another  argument  against  them 
from  the  librarian's  standpoint  is  based  upon 
experience  as  regrettable  as  it  is  true.  That  is  the 
mutilation  of  papers  and  illustrations.  Time  and 
again  it  has  been  found  that  plates  and  advertise- 
ments, illustrating  some  fashion  in  dress  and  mil- 
linery, have  been  cut  out,  and  it  is  felt  among 
librarians  that  to  give  women  a  room  to  them- 
selves is  the  surest  way  of  encouraging  these  acts 
of  irresponsible  women. 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  very  much  with 
the  question  of  the  influence  for  good  which  the 
presence  of  women  has  upon  the  frequenters  of 
our  news-rooms.  Librarians  have  caretakers  to 
see  that  the  public  observe  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  it  seems  a  pity  that  any  library  has  to 
rely  upon  the  presence  of  women  to  ensure  a  better 
tone,  or  a  higher  standard  of  behaviour  from  the 
frequenters  of  its  reading-room. 

What  is  the  position  from  the  women's  point  of 
view  ?  Are  women  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
few  papers  which  find  a  place  in  a  ladies'  room  ? 
In  answering  this  question  it  is  well  to  remember 
the  great  advance  that  has  taken  place  within 
recent  years  in  the  position  of  women,  especially 
their  education.  Women  are  no  longer  content  to 
be  classed  as  fit  only  for  domestic  duties,  nor  are 
they  content  to  spend  their  leisure  at  fancy  sewing, 
poker  work  or  embroidery.  They  have  not  for- 
saken these  things ;  but  they  are  more  and  more 
devoting  themselves  to  science,  to  mathematics,  to 
economics  and  to  the  study  of  social  questions. 
Some  go  further  and  claim  the  right  to  not  only 
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administer  the  laws,  but  to  make  them.  What- 
ever may  be  o'ur  opinion  on  these  matters  we  must 
not  allow  any  bias  to  narrow  our  perception  of  our 
duty  towards  the  women  section  of  the  reading 
public  and  we  must  extend  to  them  the  same 
facilities  in  our  libraries — facilities  which  they  have 
a  right  to  claim — as  are  enjoyed  by  men. 

As  a  compromise  some  libraries  set  aside  one  or 
two  tables  in  the  general  room  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  women.  This  is  better  than  the  special  room, 
but  like  nearly  all  compromises  it  satisfies 
neither  side.  For  instance,  a  journal  dealing  with 
fashions,  and  placed  on  one  of  the  reserved  tables, 
may  be  useful  to  male  readers  engaged  in  the 
drapery  and  kindred  trades. 

The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  librarians  is  to  abolish  the  ladies' 
room  entirely,  and  one  can  confidently  assert  that 
events  are  tending  in  this  direction,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  ladies'  rooms  and  tables  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  women  will  be  unknown  in  our 
libraries. 


SPECIAL    DEPARTMENTS 

BRANCH   LIBRARIES 

DELIVERY   STATIONS 

TRAVELLING   LIBRARIES 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIES 
SPECIAL   COLLECTIONS 
INFORMATION    BUREAUX   AND    DESKS 


BRANCH  LIBRARIES 

A  POORLY  equipped  branch  library  does  more  to 
bring  libraries  into  bad  repute  than  a  well  stocked 
library  that  is  badly  administered.  A  branch 
library  ought  not  to  be  established  where  the  rate 
is  not  sufficient  to  support  it,  nor  should  it  be 
established  in  a  district  that  is  sparsely  populated. 
Where  the  finances  are  not  sufficient  to  support  a 
branch  the  library  will  present  a  starved  appear- 
ance. Its  lack  of  books  will  give  rise  to  grumbling 
on  the  part  of  the  dissatisfied  readers,  and  in 
attempting  to  keep  it  going,  funds  will  be  diverted 
from  the  main  library  which,  in  all  probability, 
it  can  ill  afford,  thus  creating  a  state  of 
bankruptcy  all  round,  which  might  take  years 
to  remedy.  Instead  of  establishing  a  branch 
library  in  a  district  which  has  a  small  population 
the  needs  of  the  community  could  be  served  by  a 
delivery  station  which  in  itself  would  advertise 
the  main  library. 

In  a  large  area  with  the  population  fairly  equally 
distributed  over  it,  such  as  the  more  important 
provincial  towns,  branch  libraries  are  indispensable, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  the  income  from  the  rate 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  them  being  properly  con- 
ducted. On  the  other  hand,  some  towns  may 
cover  an  equally  large  area,  but  with  the  population 
so  scattered  that  the  library  rate  is  much  too  small 
41 
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to  permit  of  the  question  of  branches  being  con- 
sidered. No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  when  a  branch  is  necessary,  for  each  place  is 
more  or  less  governed  by  special  conditions  ;  but 
the  important  point  to  remember,  and  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made,  is  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  branches  on  an  inadequate  income 
has  been  suicidal  to  the  whole  library  movement  in 
the  districts  in  which  it  has  been  attempted. 

A  branch  library  is  always  provided  with  a 
lending  department  and  a  news  and  periodical 
room.  It  may  also  have  a  children's  department 
and  a  small  collection  of  ready  reference  books  and 
the  better  known  reference  annuals,  but  it  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  form  a  reference  collection.  The 
reason  for  this  will  no  doubt  be  obvious.  Refer- 
ence books  as  a  rule  are  more  expensive  than 
those  placed  in  the  home-reading  department,  and 
as  very  few  libraries  can  afford  to  buy  these  books 
in  duplicate,  to  deprive  the  main  reference  library 
of  them,  not  only  weakens  the  collection  in  all  its 
sections  of  many  of  the  most  necessary  books, 
but  reduces  the  value  of  the  reference  collection 
to  the  student  to  such  an  extent  that  he  may  dis- 
continue to  make  use  of  it. 

Whatever  its  size,  a  branch  library  ought  to 
possess  the  works  of  the  great  authors  in  every 
department  of  literature.  Duplication  cannot  be 
avoided ;  but  in  such  classes  as  chemistry  and 
astronomy  and  even  theology,  philosophy  and 
sociology  there  should  be  as  few  works  in  duplicate 
as  possible.  For  example,  a  system  of  three  or  four 
libraries  may  have  between  them  300  volumes  in 
the  sections  included  under  "  Social  Service/' 
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Very  little  thought  need  be  expended  to  recognize 
that  to  have  about  twenty  volumes  in  duplicate, 
representing  the  authoritative  and  the  most  impor- 
tant works  on  each  subject,  and  the  remainder  in 
single  copies  distributed  among  the  libraries  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ensure  their  being  well  used  is 
better  than  having  at  each  library  a  collection  of 
books  almost  similar  in  character. 

A  "  union  "  catalogue,  i.e.  a  catalogue  containing 
the  entire  stock  of  all  the  libraries,  and  showing 
at  a  glance  at  which  library  a  particular  book  may 
be  found  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  readers. 
Not  only  does  it  give  them  a  list  of  the  books  which 
each  library  contains  on  a  given  subject,  but  it 
encourages  them  to  make  use  of  all  the  libraries, 
thus  bringing  about  a  work  of  co-ordination  which 
makes  for  a  healthy  library  system. 

Local  circumstances  must,  of  course,  govern  the 
number  of  books  allocated  to  a  library  on  any  one 
subject.  All  libraries,  for  instance,  are  supposed 
to  have  one  or  two  books  dealing  with  electrical 
engineering ;  but  should  a  branch  be  near  the 
electrical  station,  or  in  a  part  of  the  town  where 
there  are  electrical  engineering  works,  then  it  is 
advisable  that  the  " electrical"  section  of  the  library 
should  be  strengthened.  Glasgow  is  an  example 
in  point  and  well  illustrates  my  meaning.  Cer- 
tain trades  are  peculiar  to  certain  districts.  Along 
the  river  side  are  the  great  shipbuilding  yards, 
while  in  the  north  and  north-eastern  parts  of  the 
city  are  established  engineering  and  chemical  works. 
An  examination  of  the  catalogues  of  the  libraries 
situated  in  these  districts  will  show  that  books 
dealing  with  the  peculiar  industry  carried  on  in  each 
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locality  are  well  represented,  so  that  many  people, 
especially  young  men  engaged  in  these  trades,  find 
the  libraries  exceedingly  useful  to  them  in  their 
studies. 


DELIVERY  STATIONS 

IT  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  it  is  a  mis- 
taken policy  to  attempt  to  establish  a  branch 
library  in  a  district  where  the  population  is  some- 
what scattered.  Many  such  districts  are  to  be 
found  in  the  outskirts  of  our  towns.  They  are 
growing  districts,  no  doubt,  but  until  the  popula- 
tion is  large  enough  to  support  adequately  a 
library  arrangements  can  be  made  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  residents  by  the  establishment  of  delivery 
stations.  It  is  not  suggested  that  a  delivery  station 
is  to  be  compared  with  a  branch  library  ;  but  if  it 
is  carefully  administered  it  will  prove  more  than 
acceptable  to  those  who  are  denied  the  facilities  of 
a  library. 

A  delivery  station  is  best  housed  in  one  of  the 
busiest  shops  in  the  district,  or  in  the  post  office, 
or  a  school.  There  should  be  a  small  but  carefully 
selected  stock  of  books,  and  if  an  assistant  cannot 
be  spared  from  the  central  library  to  look  after  the 
work,  it  can  generally  be  undertaken  by  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  shop  or  post-office  where  the  books 
are  stored,  or  by  the  master,  if  in  a  school,  or  a 
person  interested  in  the  work. 

Unfortunately,  the  books  at  a  delivery  station 
seldom  include  those  in  greatest  demand  and 
application  for  them  has  therefore  to  be  made  to 
the  central  library.  This  entails  a  vexatious 
delay  of  one  or  two  days,  or  even  longer,  before  the 
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book  can  be  obtained,  causing  annoyance  to  the 
borrower ;  but  where  the  attendant  in  charge  of 
the  delivery  station  makes  an  effort  to  supply 
something  "  almost  as  good  "  from  his  stock,  the 
feeling  of  disappointment  at  not  receiving  the  book 
for  which  a  request  had  been  made  will  be  in  some 
degree  lessened. 


TRAVELLING  LIBRARIES 

IN  the  innumerable  villages  and  hamlets  scattered 
throughout  the  country  there  are  no  facilities, 
except  in  one  or  two  instances,  for  book-reading, 
and  to  reach  these  outlying  clusters  of  cottages, 
travelling  libraries  are  an  absolute  necessity.  But 
before  any  advance  can  be  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  branch  of  library  administration 
fresh  legislation  is  necessary  to  give  the  county 
authorities  power  to  undertake  the  work 

In  America,  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  travelling 
libraries  are  recognized  as  a  very  important  means 
of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  libraries.  A  very 
full  and  interesting  report  on  library  extension  work 
in  the  United  States  is  given  in  ihe*Report  of  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1910-11 
(Vol.  i,  p.  161)  by  Mr.  John  D.  Wolcott,  Acting 
Librarian  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  From 
this  it  would  appear  that  the  method  of  working 
travelling  libraries  varies  very  little  in  each  State. 
In  Kansas,  we  read :  "  The  travelling  library  is 
regarded  as  a  public  library  for  the  State,  serving 
the  people  in  less  populous  districts  as  the  public 
library  of  a  city  or  town  serves  the  people  of  its 
community,  though  the  books  circulate  in  a  some- 
what different  way.  Local  libraries,  or  any  group 
of  people,  such  as  clubs,  societies,  reading  circles, 
Sunday  schools  or  public  schools  may  have  50 
books  for  six  months  for  $2,  to  defray  the  cost  of 
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transportation.  The  libraries  cover  a  wide  range 
of  subjects,  and  are  made  up  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  subscribers.  An 
extension  of  the  period  of  loan  may  be  arranged 
upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  25  cents  per  month. 

"  In  other  States  a  requisition  form  from  five 
taxpayers  will  secure  a  library,  the  applicants  being 
asked  to  promise  to  keep  the  library  in  an  acces- 
sible place,  to  loan  the  books  without  charge,  to 
take  good  care  of  them  and  return  them  in  good 
condition  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  period/' 

Whatever  our  conception  of  the  duties  of  the  public 
library  may  be,  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  is 
given  to  the  travelling  libraries  to  do  much  pioneer 
work  in  the  rural  districts,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
something  will  soon  be  done  to  furnish  every  village 
and  hamlet  with  facilities  for  obtaining  books. 
These  places  have  none  of  the  attractions  which 
townspeople  have  in  plenty,  and  a  book  to  pass  an 
hour  or  two.of  a  winter  evening  would  be  a  boon 
which  would  be  appreciated  exceedingly. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

IT  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  a  great  many 
boys  and  girls  on  leaving  our  elementary  schools- 
the  majority  of  them  to  begin  earning  something 
towards  their  livelihood — consider  that  their  book 
days  are  at  an  end.  They  have  been  so  long  tied 
to  their  lesson  books,  that  they  hail  with 
delight  the  prospect  of  being  freed  from  them,  and 
they  go  out  into  the  world  under  the  impression 
that  their  education  is  complete  and  determined, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  have  finished  with 
books  ;  but  in  not  a  few  cases,  the  boy  and  the  girl 
after  being  away  from  school  for  two  or  three  years 
realize  the  mistake  they  made  and  where  oppor- 
tunity offers  they  try  to  repair  the  faults  in  their 
educational  equipment. 

It  was  with  the  object  of  interesting  boys  and 
girls  in  books  while  they  were  yet  at  school  that 
the  school  library  was  established.  It  was  to 
afford  the  children  in  the  upper  standards  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  books 
both  of  a  recreative  and  educational  character,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  to  encourage  them  to  be- 
come borrowers  at  the  public  library  when  their 
school  days  were  at  an  end.  A  certain  amount  of 
success  has  been  achieved  in  both  directions,  but 
unfortunately  there  are  certain  conditions  which 
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militate  against  the  possibility  of  school  libraries 
being  a' 11  that  library  authorities  desire  them  to  be. 

In  the  first  place  the  curricula  of  our  schools 
do  not  leave  the  children  much  time  for  reading 
or  study  of  books  other  than  the  text-books  pre- 
scribed by  the  teachers.  Again,  as  library  books  are 
as  a  rule  a  great  deal  more  interesting  than  school 
books,  the  majority  of  teachers,  if  they  do  not 
actually  discourage  the  use  of  the  libraries  by 
their  scholars,  at  any  rate  do  not  encourage  them 
to  make  the  use  of  the  libraries  which  they  might. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  can  be 
readily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
work  accomplished  by  £  school  is  judged  by  the 
number  of  scholars  who  pass  their  examinations, 
and  not  infrequently,  the  greater  the  number  of 
passes,  the  greater  is  the  amount  received  in  grants 
by  the  education  authority. 

In  London  the  County  Council  is  the  Education 
Authority,  while  the  public  libraries  are  under  the 
administration  of  the  Borough  Councils.  That 
being  the  case  the  Borough  Councils  cannot  estab- 
lish school  libraries  under  their  supervision.  Each 
school,  however,  has  its  own  library,  but  the  annual 
grant  made  by  the  County  Council  for  their  main- 
tenance is  so  small  that  the  libraries  might  as  well 
be  non-existent. 

In  provincial  boroughs  school  libraries  do  not 
labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  this  dual  author- 
ity. The  schools  and  libraries  being  under  the 
control  of  the  same  Council  many  excellent  systems 
of  school  libraries  have  been  established  in  con- 
junction with  borough  libraries,  and  that  they  are 
doing  good  work  cannot  be  doubted  when  we  con- 
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sider  the  extensive  use  that  is  made  of  them  by  the 
scholars. 

But  while  many  provincial  towns  have  made  the 
school  library  a  feature  of  their  schools,  others  again 
have  found  it  impossible  to  take  this  forward  step 
owing  to  lack  of  funds.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
penny  rate  prevents  many  library  committees  from 
embarking  upon  school  libraries  ;  but  when  it  is 
remembered  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  education 
rate,  a  library  committee  is  justified  in  expecting 
some  financial  assistance  from  the  education  author- 
ity. This  is  done  in  some  boroughs,  and  the 
education  authority  receives  in  return  for  the 
grant  the  benefit  of  the  librarian's  knowledge  of 
books  and  his  experience  in  the  organization  of 
libraries. 

No  school  library  need  contain  more  than  200 
volumes  which  may  be  kept  in  a  single  book-case, 
or,  if  that  is  not  available,  a  box  provided  with 
shelves  will  suit  admirably  for  the  storage  of  the 
books.  The  ideal  school  library  scheme  is  one 
which  would  comprise  say  twenty  schools,  to  each 
of  which  books  would  be  sent  in  rotation,  but  the 
cost  of  working  it  would  be  heavier  than  could  be 
borne  by  most  libraries.  Under  the  scheme  a 
careful  selection  of  40,000  volumes  would  be  made, 
and  these  would  be  equally  distributed  among  the 
twenty  schools.  Once  or  twice  a  year  all  books 
would  be  forwarded  to  the  principal  library  for 
revision,  repair  and  replacement ;  but  instead  of 
returning  the  volumes  to  the  school  from  which  they 
were  received,  a  fresh  lot  would  be  sent  in  their 
place,  so  that  each  school  would  be  provided  with 
an  entirely  new  library.  The  work  of  repairing 
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books  and  distributing  them  among  the  scholars 
could  be  easily  done  in  a  library  where  a  large  staff 
is  engaged,  but  in  the  majority  of  libraries  it  would 
be  impossible  to  undertake  this  work,  while  the 
question  of  expense,  as  has  already  been  said, 
would  be  a  bar  to  the  general  adoption  of  the 
scheme.  The  scheme,  however,  might  be  modified 
by  dispensing  with  the  rotation  process,  and  as 
funds  permitted  the  stock  of  books  supplied  to 
each  library  could  be  increased  and  worn-out  copies 
replaced.  As  the  books  of  a  school  library  are  only 
available  for  the  children  of  the  more  advanced 
classes,  the  necessity  for  purchasing  new  books  is 
not  so  great  as  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  be  the 
case,  for  instead  of  the  books  changing  it  is  the 
children  who  change.  Each  year  sees  the  depar- 
ture of  many  old  scholars  and  the  advancement  of 
others  from  the  lower  standards  to  take  their 
place,  so  that  there  is  a  continual  change  going  on 
in  the  constitution  of  the  higher  classes  and  there- 
fore among  the  children  who  make  use  of  the 
library. 

With  regard  to  the  issuing  and  receiving  of  the 
books,  this  may  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  teachers,  and  when  the  work  is  undertaken 
by  one  who  brings  to  it  sympathy  and  enthusiasm,, 
much  helpful  advice  can  be  given  to  the  scholars 
as  to  their  reading  and  the  usefulness  of  the  library 
thereby  enhanced. 

One  of  the  reasons,  as  stated  above,  for  the 
establishment  of  school  libraries  is  to  encourage  boys 
and  girls  on  leaving  school  to  become  borrowers  at 
the  public  library.  To  ensure  this  end,  the  teacher 
ought  to  be  provided  with  voucher  cards,  and 
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where  possible  copies  of  the  library  catalogue,  to 
give  to  the  children  leaving  school.  When  hand- 
ing over  the  vouchers  and  catalogues  to  the  children, 
the  teacher  might  seize  the  opportunity  of  urging 
upon  them  the  desirability  of  securing  a  library 
card  without  delay  and  informing  them  of  the 
better  collection  of  books  at  their  disposal  at  the 
public  library. 


SPECIAL  COLLECTIONS 

A  "  SPECIAL  collection  "consists  of  printed  matter 
of  any  description,  dealing  with  a  particular  sub- 
ject. The  collection  may  be  one  of  local  or  county 
history,  topography,  biography,  art  or  industry, 
or  it  may  be  one  of  music,  poetry,  languages, 
literature  or  one  of  the  branches  of  science. 

Special  collections  have  usually  some  local 
significance,  as  for  instance  the  mining  collection  at 
Wigan,  the  Bewick  collection  at  Newcastle,  Welsh 
literature  at  Cardiff,  Scottish  poetry,  with  the 
splendid  Burns  library,  at  Glasgow  and  the  collec- 
tion of  Surrey  prints  at  Croydon. 

When  a  place  is  noted  for  any  particular  in- 
dustry the  library  ought  always  to  specialize  in 
that  subject  as  far  as  its  means  will  allow.  Not- 
tingham has  its  lace  collection  ;  cotton  is  strongly 
represented  at  Blackburn  and  leather  trades  at 
Bermondsey.  The  advantages  of  having  such 
collections  are  obvious  and  the  books  are  no  doubt 
well  used  by  the  public. 

A  local  collection  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
library.  The  librarian  is  the  proper  custodian  of 
everything  bearing  upon  the  history  of  his  locality, 
and  everything  which  records  a  local  event,  from 
the  local  paper  to  the  common  broadside  announc- 
ing a  meeting  should  be  collected  ;  while  all  old 
rate  books,  the  minute  books  of  governing  bodies 
and  societies,  etc.,  should  be  included  in  the  col- 
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lection.  Keeping  this  in  mind  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  bring  together  a  vast  amount  of  material, 
but  the  collection  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  a  chaotic  condition.  It  must  be  closely 
classified  on  some  reliable  scheme  in  which  places 
are  provided  for  every  conceivable  subject,  and 
there  should  be  compiled  a  special  catalogue  which 
in  time  will  prove  a  valuable  and  trustworthy 
bibliography  of  local  history. 

Certain  collections  require  special  provision  for 
their  proper  preservation  and  care.  Music,  being 
almost  entirely  published  in  quarto  or  folio,  calls 
for  special  shelving,  as  described  on  page  10.  The 
shelves  need  not  be  more  than  9  or  12  inches  long 
and  made  especially  high  and  deep.  Prints  are 
best  kept  in  boxes  laid  flat  upon  the  shelves,  the 
contents  of  each  box  being  indicated  upon  its 
outside  by  means  of  classification  marks,  while 
on  the  inside  of  the  lid  a  title  list  may  be  fixed. 

Books  for  the  blind  may  also  be  treated  as  be- 
longing to  a  special  class,  by  reason  of  their  size 
and  bulk  which  necessitates  special  treatment  and 
provision.  Some  libraries  have  gone  to  consider- 
able trouble  and  expense  in  providing  books  of  this 
class,  but  putting  the  sentimental  aspect  of  this 
question  aside  for  the  moment,  it  will  be  seen  that 
much  of  their  work  has  been  unnecessary  or  need- 
lessly duplicated. 

The  preparation  of  books  for  the  blind  is  a  slow 
and  expensive  process  and  municipal  libraries 
cannot  afford  to  spend  sufficient  money  on 
books  of  this  class  to  place  them  in  possession 
of  a  good  collection.  Co-operation  among  libraries 
is  suggested  as  the  best  means  whereby  they  can 
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hope  to  do  any  real  work  in  this  direction.  By 
this  scheme  all  the  books  for  the  blind  at  present 
housed  in  the  various  libraries  all  over  the  country 
would  be  brought  together  into  one  great  central 
collection  and  issued  as  applied  for  to  those  libraries 
which  subscribe  to  the  central  fund.  Each  of 
these  libraries  would  then  have  at  its  call  a  collection 
of  several  hundred  works  instead  of,  as  is  too  often 
the  case  at  present,  twenty  or  thirty  volumes — 
volumes  which  have  no  doubt  been  read  and  re- 
read by  the  blind  in  the  district. 

Such  a  scheme  of  co-operation  would  result  in 
fewer  duplicates  being  printed,  and  the  subscrip- 
tions paid  by  the  libraries  to  the  central  authorities 
would  enable  them  to  make  systematic  and 
generous  additions  to  the  stock  of  books. 

The  whole  question  of  literature  for  the  blind  is 
now  being  considered  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Library  Association,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  their 
deliberations  will  result  in  something  being  done 
in  the  near  future  for  those  whose  affliction  compels 
them  to  live  outside  the  world  of  books. 


INFORMATION  BUREAUX  AND  DESKS 

INFORMATION  Bureaux  are  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try. In  America  they  are  a  regular  feature  of  the 
larger  libraries,  and  the  public  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  them  by  using  them  largely  when  in  search 
of  some  piece  of  information. 

The  Information  Bureau  as  it  is  known  in 
America  is  an  annex  of  the  reference  department, 
and  as  such  relieves  that  department  of  some  of  its 
work.  To  ensure  full  advantage  being  taken  of  it 
by  all  visitors  to  the  library,  it  should  occupy  a 
place  of  prominence  in  the  building ;  and  in  order 
that  it  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  entire  library 
system  of  the  town  it  should  be  connected  by  tele- 
phone with  the  branch  libraries,  and  there  should 
also  be  an  exchange  line  for  "  general  "  calls. 

The  bureau  should  be  supplied  with  a  good 
collection  of  reference  books,  such  as  encyclopae- 
dias, dictionaries,  bibliographies,  indexes  and 
annual  publications,  and  a  trained  assistant  should 
always  be  in  charge  of  it.  He  must  be  conversant 
with  the  contents  of  the  books  at  his  command — 
or  at  any  rate  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them 
to  know  where  to  find  a  desired  piece  of  informa- 
tion at  a  moment's  notice.  A  good  memory  will 
save  him,  as  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
information  is  sought  which  has  been  supplied  on  a 
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previous  occasion.  Quickness,  intelligence,  and  a 
courteous  manner  are  the  qualifications  which  go  to 
make  this  department  a  success.  In  some  Ameri- 
can libraries  a  knowledge  of  two  or  more  languages 
is  made  a  condition  of  appointment. 

With  their  limited  incomes  libraries  in  this 
country  are  prevented  from  following  the  example 
of  American  libraries  in  this  direction,  but  as  a 
substitute  for  a  bureau  some  libraries  have  an 
information  desk. 

These  information  desks  may  be  situated  in  the 
reference  or  lending  departments,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter in  both,  as  visitors  to  the  lending  department  are 
often  in  as  much  need  of  assistance  as  readers  in 
the  reference  library.  They  differ  very  little  in 
their  function  from  the  American  "  bureaux  "  and 
are  perhaps  preferable  to  that  more  elaborate 
system,  as  the  nature  of  most  of  the  inquiries  is 
that  of  advice  as  to  the  best  books  to  be  consulted. 

In  addition  to  giving  advice  on  books,  the 
assistant  at  the  information  desk  keeps  a  register 
of  "  out  of  the  way  "  inquiries.  This  register, 
which  is  best  kept  on  cards,  is  always  growing, 
and  after  it  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time,  is, 
as  might  well  be  imagined,  of  the  utmost  value. 

At  Cardiff  and  Croydon  information  desks  have 
been  established.  At  the  latter  place,  any  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  answered  from  the  usual 
quick  reference  books  is  entered  on  a  slip.  These 
slips  are  arranged  by  queries  in  alphabetical  order, 
behind  guides  lettered  as  follows  :  "  Information 
given  "  and  "  Information  not  given."  Should 
there  be  an  inquiry  for  information  upon  a  subject 
which  has  on  a  previous  occasion  necessitated 
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considerable  research,  the  register  is  consulted  and 
it  is  seen  at  a  glance  whether  the  answer  to  the 
query  has  been  found  or  not.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  register  means  'a  great  saving  of  time  to 
the  inquirer  and  to  the  staff  as  well. 


Date 

Name 

Address 

Information  wanted 


Given  at  Library 

Not  given 

725E     200 — 6/2/08. 


No. 


Letter 


List 


o 


INQUIRY  DESK  CARD   (CROYDON). 

But  the  information  desk  need  not  be  merely  an 
inquiry  office.  It  can  give  valuable  suggestions  to 
readers  on  how  to  use  the  catalogues  ;  explain  the 
system  of  classification  and  supply  lists  of  books  on 
any  particular  subject.  When  a  book  list  is 
supplied  it  is  advisable  to  preserve  a  copy  in  case 
a  request  for  a  similar  list  is  made  on  a  future 
occasion. 

A  word  of  warning  may  not  be  amiss  here  upon 
what  might  be  termed  misdirection  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  assistant  who  has  to  search  for  informa- 
tion. In  his  anxiety  to  satisfy  all  inquirers  an 
assistant  very  often  devotes  more  time  to  searching 
for  an  answer  to  a  question  than  the  importance  of 
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the  question  warrants.  Trivial  questions  ought 
not  to  be  treated  seriously,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Dana  when  he  says  that  when 
it  is  a  question  of  no  importance,  "  it  might 
be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  higher  efficiency  for  the 
library  to  inform  the  inquirer  (i)  that  the  question 
is  one  that  cannot  be  answered  there  (but  may 
be  in  such  another  institute,  bureau  or  office  else- 
where) ;  or  (2)  that  it  is  a  question  the  answer  to 
which  may  exist  in  designated  material,  but  must 
be  sought  by  himself  ;  or  (3)  that  the  library  time 
already  put  upon  it  has  now  reached  the  limit  of 
what  can  be  expended  without  injustice  to  other 
work  or  other  readers." 
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CHARGING  METHODS 

LENDING  LIBRARIES 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  book  to  deal  exhaus- 
tively with  the  many  methods  which  libraries 
have  used  and  now  use  for  recording  the  issue  and 
return  of  books.  To  do  so  would  require  more 
space  than  is  available  in  a  work  of  this  size  ;  and 
besides  it  is  unnecessary  as  it  has  already  been 
done  in  the  professional  *  library  journals. 

Charging  methods  may  be  divided  roughly  into 
three  forms — Ledgers,  Indicators  and  Cards.  This 
order  is  more  or  less  historical,  and  the  changes 
which  have  been  made  are  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  fact  that  librarians  have  recognized  the 
necessity  for  mobility  and  adjustability. 

In  the  ledger  form  neither  of  these  principles  is 
secured,  so  that,  except  in  subscription  or  very 
small  libraries,  the  ledger  charging  system  is  rarely 
found. 

Ledgers  may  be  used  by  giving  a  page  to  each 
work  in  the  library,  provision  being  made  on  the 
pages  for  the  entering  of  the  date  of  issue  ;  name  and 
number  of  borrower  ;  number  of  volumes  issued, 
and  the  date  of  return.  The  books  may  be  entered 
in  ledger  by  a  progressive  number  or  alphabetically 
by  author,  but  whatever  method  is  chosen  the  pages 
devoted  to  the  popular  works  are  soon  filled  up,  and 

*  See  Library  World,  vol.  i,  p.  3  et  seq.     Brown,  J.  D., 
"  History  and  Description  of  Charging  Systems." 
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in  carrying  the  record  to  another  page  of  the  ledger 
the  sequence  is  at  once  broken. 

If  the  books  are  entered  according  to  the  date  of 
issue,  the  work  of  discharging  is  much  too  difficult  to 
be  performed  with  that  rapidity  which  is  essential 
where  the  issues  are  numerous,  while  it  becomes 
an  impossibility  when  there  is  a  "  rush  "  on  the 
library. 

A  third  method  is  to  give  each  borrower  a  page 
upon  which  is  recorded  all  books  issued  to  that 
reader.  This  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other  two 
methods,  especially  if  the  ledger  has  an  index  ;  but 
its  drawback  as  a  means  of  detecting  overdues 
will  at  once  be  apparent.  In  subscription  libraries, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  see  at  a  glance  not  only 
the  number  of  books  in  the  hands  of  a  subscriber, 
but  when  the  subscription  expires,  this  system  is 
perhaps  the  best ;  but  most  subscription  libraries, 
instead  of  keeping  their  record  of  issues  in  a  ledger, 
use  large  cards,  and  by  doing  so,  they  are  able  to 
record  their  issues  quickly,  while  the  number  of 
cards  employed  is  restricted  to  the  number  of 
subscribers. 

As  the  number  of  books  possessed  by  libraries 
grew,  and  the  libraries  themselves  became  more 
popular,  it  was  felt  that  some  means  of  indicating 
what  books  were  available  was  necessary.  The 
old  system  of  applying  for  a  book  by  form  or 
making  verbal  application  entailed  considerable 
loss  of  time  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  staff, 
while  in  the  case  of  certain  books  which  are  always 
in  greater  demand  than  others  it  was  not  unusual 
for  several  applications  having  to  be  made.  Such 
an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  led  to  the  intro- 
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duction  of  indicators.  Only  two  need  be  men- 
tioned here — the  Cotgreave  and  the  Chivers. 
Their  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  all  indicators,  is 
to  indicate  to  the  public  what  books  are  available 
for  reading. 

The  best  known  form  of  indicator  is  the  Cot- 
greave. It  is  composed  of  little  ledgers  which  fit 
into  small  metal  shelves  built  up  in  columns  of  100 
shelves  each  and  the  whole  fitted  with  a  glass  front 
and  in  a  frame  which  is  generally  made  to  match 
the  remainder  of  the  library  furniture.  Each 
book  has  a  ledger  set  aside  for  it,  and  the  number  of 
the  book  is  printed  in  white  at  each  end  of  the 
ledger,  at  one  end  on  a  blue  ground  and  the  other  a 
red  ground.  When  the  blue  number  is  shown 
towards  the  public  the  book  is  in  and  may  be  had 
upon  application.  When  a  book  is  issued  the 
assistant  withdraws  its  ledger  from  the  indicator, 
makes  the  necessary  entry  in  it,  but  in  replacing  it 
he  reverses  it,  so  that  the  red  number  is  outwards 
to  the  public,  indicating  that  the  book  is  not 
available.  In  replacing  the  ledger  the  borrower's 
ticket  is  placed  with  it.  This  ticket  has  four 
colours,  two  at  each  of  the  narrow  ends,  which  by 
reason  of  their  position  in  the  ledger,  say  red  on 
the  left  and  green  on  the  right,  make  the  finding  of 
overdues  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 

There  are  three  points  in  which  the  "  Cotgreave  " 
differs  from  the  "  Chivers "  indicator.  In  the 
"  Cotgreave  "  the  numbers  are  movable,  whereas 
the  "  Chivers  "  has  the  numbers  stamped  in  gold  on 
a  black  ground,  and  a  slit  under  each  number  large 
enough  to  permit  a  book  card  to  be  inserted,  and  it 
is  this  card  with  its  red,  or  it  may  be  white,  edge, 
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which  indicates  whether  the  book  is  in.  The  coloured 
edge  underlines  the  number  and  is  clearly  seen  by 
the  public. 

The  Chivers  indicator  is  not  self  contained,  i.e.  it 
does  not  keep  a  record  of  issues  like  the  Cotgreave, 
but  must  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  card- 
charging  system.  However,  as  each  column  may 
contain  i,cco  numbers  compared  with  the  100  per 
column  of  the  Cotgreave,  the  saving  in  counter 
space  is  considerable. 

When  it  is  desired  to  arrange  a  library  in  classi- 
fied order  where  an  indicator  is  used  all  that  need 

COTGREAVE  INDICATOR  TICKET. 


Date 

Name 

Address 

BORROWER'S   TICKET.      NOT  TRANSFERABL 


The  four  colours  show  on  both  sides  and  ends  of  Ticket. 

and  denote  the  week  the  Book  wai  issued. 


be  done  is  to  place  the  classification  mark  in  the 
charging  ledger  (Cotgreave)  or  on  the  book  card 
in  the  case  of  the  Chivers  indicator,  so  that  when 
application  is  made  for  a  book  by  its  indicator  or 
"  call "  number,  the  assistant,  in  reversing  the 
ledger  in  the  Cotgreave,  or  when  extracting  the 
book-card  in  the  Chivers  indicator,  notes  the 
classification  mark  which  indicates  the  location  of 
the  book  on  the  library  shelves. 
Many  libraries  recognize  that  an  indicator  does 
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not  tend  to  popularize  a  library,  the  presence  of 
such  large  frames  with  their  confusing  array  of 
numbers  being  likely  to  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
would-be  users  of  the  library.  This  is  a  serious 
question,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  a 
library  of  25,000  volumes,  counter  space  of  31  feet 
is  required  for  the  indicator,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  why  there  is  a  tendency  to  confine  the 
use  of  them  to  one  class,  namely  fiction.  This  is 
done,  for  instance,  at  Glasgow,  so  that  if  a  book  is 
desired  in  any  class  other  than  that  of  fiction 
application  for  it  has  to  be  made  to  the  staff. 

In  order  to  save  time  under  this  system,  every 
book  is  represented  by  a  card.  The  cards  are  kept 
in  trays  near  the  issue  desk  and  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  call  number.  As  each  application  is 
made,  the  assistant  consults  the  proper  tray,  the 
presence  of  the  book-card  indicating  at  once  that 
the  book  is  available,  the  book-card  is  then  with- 
drawn and  kept  with  the  borrower's  ticket,  and  is 
arranged  with  that  day's  issues  and  placed  in 
another  series  of  trays  near  the  receiving  desk, 
where  it  remains  until  the  book  is  returned,  when  it 
is  dealt  with  as  described  below. 

It  was  felt  that  while  ledgers  and  indicators  were 
accurate  enough  in  the  recording  of  issues 
movability  and  adjustment  were  missing,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  these  necessary  features  the  card 
system  was  introduced  and  is  gradually  gaining 
favour  throughout  the  country. 

This  method  is  best  explained  by  a  series  of 
illustrations  showing  the  form  of  cards,  trays  and 
guides  used  for  this  system. 

Every  book  in  the  library  is  provided  with  a 
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book-card  upon  which  are  recorded  the  name  of 
the  author,  the  title  and  the  charging  number,  and 
there  are  four  columns  in  which  are  entered  the 
borrower's  number  and  date  of  issue.  In  some 
libraries  the  columns  are  used  for  the  date  of  issue 
only,  it  not  being  considered  necessary  to  preserve 
a  record  of  those  borrowers  who  use  the  book.  The 
cards  may  be  kept  in  trays — in  order  of  charging- 
number  of  course — at  the  issue  desk,  where  they 


Smith  : 


330-S1 


Wealth  of  Nations. 


BOOK-CARD. 
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serve  as  an  index  to  books  in.  A  better  method, 
however,  is  to  place  the  card  in  a  pocket  fastened 
to  the  inside  of  the  front  board  of  the  book,  an 
arrangement  which  saves  time  when  the  book  is 
being  issued,  as  the  card  is  at  once  found  by  the 
assistant,  while  there  is  little  chance  of  the  wrong 
book- card  being  chosen  as  might  be  done 
when  they  are  kept  in  trays.  The  pocket-system 
is  a  safeguard  against  mistakes  being  made. 


BOOK-CARD  AND  BORROWER'S  TICKET  IN  POCKET. 
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As  it  is  by  the  number  at  the  top  of  the  book- 
card  that  issues  are  arranged  in  trays,  the  bor- 
rower's ticket,  which  is  inserted  in  a  loose  manilla 
pocket,  together  with  the  book-card  must  be  short 
enough  to  leave  clear  the  number,  author  and  title 
on  the  book-card.  When  a  book  is  returned  to 
the  library  the  date  on  the  label  gives  the  assistant 
the  necessary  information  as  to  where  the  record  of 
the  book's  issue  is  to  be  found  in  the  trays.  When 
the  card  is  found  it  is  inserted  in  the  pocket  inside 
the  book,  the  borrower  receives  his  ticket  and  the 
manilla  pocket  is  retained  for  future  use. 

A  variation  of  this  method  has  been  introduced 
at  Islington  and  other  libraries.  Each  borrower 
is  provided  with  a  stout  card,  the  bottom  portion 

-ir  - 
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BORROWER'S  CARD  WITHOUT  BOOK-CARD  (LEFT)  AND 
WITH  BOOK-CARD  (RIGHT). 
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of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  pocket.  This  pocket 
is  for  the  book-card,  which  is  much  smaller  than 
those  already  described  having  only,  sufficient 
spaces  for  the  charging  number,  author  and  brief 
title.  It  is  known  as  the  card-charging  system 
without  writing.  As  in  the  former  method  when 
the  book  is  in  the  library,  the  book- card  is  kept  in 
a  small  pocket  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  front  board 
of  the  book.  The  accompanying  sketches  will  give 
some  idea  of  this  method.  The  reduction  in  the 
size  of  card  enables  narrower  issue  trays  to  be 
used,  so  that  the  complete  series  of  trays  is  brought 
within  easy  reach  of  one  assistant,  an  important 
consideration  when  the  library  is  a  busy  one.  It 
is,  however,  open  to  question  whether  the  book- card 
which  measures  2  ins.  by  i^  ins.  is  not  too  small 
for  rapid  handling,  and  whether  the  cost  of  the 
borrower's  ticket  is  warranted  for  the  length  of  time 
it  can  be  used. 

With  all  card  methods,  trays,  date  and  fine 
guides  and  supports  are  required.  The  trays  may 
be  made  of  metal  or  wood,  and  the  guides,  metal 
fibre,  aluminium  or  xylonite.  Wooden  trays 
give  every  satisfaction,  and  the  illustrations  and 


CHARGING   TRAY   SHOWING   GUIDE   AND   ANGLE   BLOCK. 
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following  description  show  the  method  of  work- 
ing. 

A  rod  is  provided  with  this  tray  (b),  which 
secures  the  guides  in  a  slot  which  runs  right 
along  the  bottom,  to  carry  and  secure  the  slot- 
fastening  of  the  guides.  To  retain  the  cards  at 
any  angle  convenient  for  handling  a  back  slide 
or  block  (c)  is  provided  ;  angle  bars  and  catch 
pieces  of  brass  to  keep  trays  from  being  pushed 
off  the  counter  accidentally  and  from  being  knocked 
about. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  use  of  a 
card- charging  system  with  an  indicator,  which  is 
desirable,  if  not  an  absolute  necessity,  when  the 
library  is  closely  classified,  and  trays  similar  to  the 
one  described  above  are  to  be  preferred  to  any  other 
method.  Each  tray  is  capable  of  holding  1,000 
cards,  and  when  divided  into  hundreds  by  guides, 
any  number  can  be  easily  and  quickly  found. 


GUIDES. 


Guides  are  used  for  dividing  the  daily  issues,  and 
as  books  become  overdue  and  fines  have  been 
incurred,  guides  are  inserted  showing  the  amount 
of  the  penalty.  Other  miscellaneous  guides  are 
marked  "  Renewals,"  "  Guarantors  Notified," 
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"  Binding/'  etc.,  all  of  which  are  necessary  for  the 
proper  working  of  the  card-charging  system. 

REFERENCE  LIBRARIES 

As  books  belonging  to  the  reference  department 
are  not  allowed  to  be  taken  out  for  home-reading, 
the  systems  for  recording  the  issues  from  this 
department  are  not  nearly  so  elaborate  as  those 
for  the  lending  library. 

In  libraries  where  access  is  not  allowed  to  the 
shelves  all  books  are  applied  for  on  specially  printed 
forms  which  are  placed  in  the  reading  room,  usually 
beside  copies  of  the  catalogue.  The  reader,  after 
consulting  the  catalogue  for  whatever  book  he 
may  desire,  fills  up  a  form — one  form  for  each 
work — giving  all  the  particulars  required. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  these  forms,  but  all 
contain  space  for  reader's  name  and  address ; 
title  and  number  of  book  required  ;  date  and  space 
for  the  assistant  to  note  the  number  of  volumes 
issued.  These  forms,  however,  ought  to  contain  as 
little  printed  matter  as  possible.  The  overloading 
of  them  with  too  many  extracts  from  the  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  the  library  is  to  be  guarded 
against,  for  to  do  so  might  result  in  reducing  the 
number  of  applications  for  books,  while  much 
printed  matter  set  in  very  small  type  to  squeeze  it 
into  the  available  space  might  frighten  away  a 
reader,  or,  what  is  equally  bad,  induce  many  to 
leave  the  rules,  etc.,  unread. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  what 
a  form  ought  to  contain.  It  is  a  copy  of  what  is 
used  in  the  Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow.  This 
reference  library  has  a  very  large  daily  issue  and 
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when  a  book  is  issued  the  form  is  placed  on  the  shelf 
in  the  space  made  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  book, 
and  is  not  removed  until  the  book  is  replaced. 
Every  forenoon  a  senior  assistant  examines  the 
shelves  for  books  that  have  not  been  replaced  and 
all  forms  issued  on  the  previous  day  are  collected 
and  the  missing  books  traced. 

As  the  work  of  replacing  the  previous  day's 
books  in  a  library  so  large  as  that  at  Glasgow  is 
considerable  and  cannot  be  finished  until  the  fore- 
noon is  well  advanced,  by  which  time  many  other 
books  have  been  issued,  a  two-colour  form  system 
has  been  introduced,  the  colour  of  the  forms  being 
blue  and  orange  which  are  used  on  alternate  days. 
For  instance,  should  the  blue  slips  be  employed  on 
Monday  and  orange  slips  on  Tuesday  the  assistant 
when  checking  the  shelves  any  time  during  Tues- 
day for  Monday's  non-returns,  need  not 
concern  himself  with  the  orange  slips  which  he 
sees  on  the  shelves,  for  he  knows  that  these  forms 
are  for  books  issued  that  day. 

The  counterfoil  or  receipt  method — the  receipt 
being  given  to  the  reader  when  he  returns  to  the 
counter  the  books  he  has  been  using — is  too  slow 
and  complicated  for  use  in  large  and  busy  reference 
libraries.  The  receipt  is  attached  to  every  form 


Date 


This  is  to  certify  that 
book  No.  -  —  has  been 
returned. 

Assistant's] 
Initial  / 


READER'S  TICKET  COUNTERFOIL. 
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and  being  perforated  is  easily  torn  off  by  the 
assistant  who  receives  the  book.  The  forms  are 
kept  at  the  receiving  desk  and  when  a  book  is 
returned  the  reader  is  expected  to  wait  until  his 
form  has  been  found  and  the  assistant  carries  in 
the  number  and  his  own  initials.  The  possession 
of  the  initialed  counterfoil  frees  the  reader  from 
all  further  liability  for  the  books  he  has  been  using. 
In  theory  the  system  is  ideal,  but  in  practice  it  is 
found  that  many  readers  do  not  wait  to  receive  the 
receipt  or  if  they  do,  they  crush  it  up  and  throw 
it  away  when  leaving  the  building.  As  a  check  on 
the  loss  of  books  it  is  useless,  for  a  person  wishing 
to  take  away  a  book  need  only  give  a  false  name  and 
address,  taking  the  usual  risks  of  being  discovered. 
Non-returned  books  in  the  counterfoil  system 
are  discovered  by  the  presence  of  the  counter- 
foil when  the  forms  are  being  counted  for  statistical 
purposes.  In  some  of  the  larger  reference  libraries 
the  issues  total  from  2,oco  to  3,000  volumes  daily, 
and  as  a  great  many  of  the  books  are  returned  to 
the  counter  during  the  hour  previous  to  closing, 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  supply  each  reader 
with  his  counterfoil  receipt  without  causing  a  con- 
siderable delay  to  the  readers,  which  many  would 
find  irksome. 

In  open-access  reference  libraries  no  forms  are 
necessary.  Every  one  entering  the  room  has  to 
write  in  a  book  their  name  and  address,  and  this 
formality  having  been  observed,  they  are  free 
to  take  whatever  books  they  choose  from  the 
shelves,  the  books  of  course  being  properly  classified 
and  with  shelf  subject  guides  to  assist  them  in  their 
search  for  works  on  any  particular  subject. 
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For  statistical  purposes,  and  incidentally  to 
guard  against  mutilations  and  misplacements,  all 
books  used  are  either  taken  to  the  attendant's  desk 
or  are  left  on  the  table,  to  be  replaced  by  the  assist- 
ant. The  books  are  examined  and  noted  on  the 
issue  sheet  for  the  day,  and  are  then  returned  to 
their  places  on  the  shelves. 

The  more  valuable  books,  or  anything  belonging 
to  the  "  local  "  or  special  collections,  are  not  placed 
upon  the  open  shelves,  application  having  to  be 
made  for  them  either  verbally  or  by  form.  The 
important  point  to  bear  in  mind  regarding  all 
applications  for  reference  books,  however,  is  to 
make  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  books  to  be  obtained. 
In  libraries  where  the  application  form  is  in  use,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  form  should  not  require  the 
applicant  to  state  his  age,  trade,  etc.  Such  in- 
formation is  useless  to  the  library,  and  in  many 
instances  causes  considerable  annoyance  to  the 
applicant. 


REGISTRATION  OF  BORROWERS 

IT  is  essential  for  the  proper  working  of  a  library 
that  an  accurate  record  of  those  who  have  enrolled 
themselves  as  borrowers  should  be  kept.  This 
record  should  show  the  number  of  valid  tickets  in 
use,  including  extra  or  student's  tickets ;  the 
name  and  address  of  every  borrower  and  the  name 
and  address  of  every  guarantor. 

The  introduction  of  cards  has  rendered  the 
keeping  of  such  a  record  comparatively  easy. 
Formerly  it  was  the  practice  to  have  applications 
for  tickets  made  on  forms  of  quarto  size,  which 
were  usually  kept  in  boxes,  the  names  of  the  appli- 
cants being  kept  alphabetically.  The  size  of  these 
forms  did  not  make  for  expeditious  handling ; 
and  there  were  the  further  drawbacks  that  they 
contained  a  complete  set  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  every  applicant  for  a  ticket  was 
expected  to  digest,  while  the  applicant  was  re- 
quested to  furnish  details  as  to  their  family  and 
personal  history,  a  request  which  was  not  unnat- 
urally resented  by  many  applicants.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  information  required  was  of  no  material 
benefit  to  the  librarian  as  a  safeguard  against 
fraudulent  applicants. 

78 
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A 

No 

NULPART    PUBLIC    LIBRARIES. 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  apply  for  a  Borrower's  Ticket,  entitling 
me  to  Borrow  Books  from  the  Lending  Departments  of  the  Public 
Libraries  of  the  Borough  of  Nulpart,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules 
and  Regulations,  to  which  I  agree  to  conform. 

Name 

(State  whether  Mrs.  or  Miss.) 
Residence 

Date Age  (if  under  21) 

WRITE  LEGIBLY  IN  INK.  Q       DO  NOT  pOLD  THIS  CARD. 

£gf  The    Guarantee    Form  on  the  other   side  of    this    card    must 
be  signed   by  a  Ratepayer  in  Nulpart. 


B 

GUARANTEE  FORM  TO  BE  SIGNED   BY  A   RATEPAYER. 
APPLICANT  TO  SIGN  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE.  1 

I,  the  undersigned,  being  a  Ratepayer  of  the  Borough  of  Nulpart, 
declare  that  I  believe  the  Applicant  named  on  the  other  side,  to  be  a 
person  to  whom  Books  may  be  safely  entrusted  for  perusal  and  I 
hereby  undertake  to  replace  or  pay  the  value  of  any  Book  belonging 
to  the  Borough  Council  of  Nulpart  which  shall  be  lost  or  injured  by 
the  said  Borrower  ;  as  also  to  pay  all  fines  incurred  under  the  Rules 
and  all  expenses  of  recovering  the  same,  provided  that  my  liability 
as  Guarantor  shall  be  limited  to  a  sum  under  One  Pound. 

Name 

Residence 

This  undertaking  shall^  be  in  force  for  two 

Date f*i  years,  if  not  previously  cancelled. 

WRITE  LEGIBLY  IN   INK.  vA 


C 

NULPART   PUBLIC   LIBRARIES. 


No. 


I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  apply  for  a  Student's  Ticket,  entitling 
me  to  Borrow  Non-Fiction  Books  from  the  Lending  Departments  of 
the  Public  Libraries  of  the  Borough  of  Nulpart  in  accordance  with 
the  Rules  and  Regulations,  to  which  I  agree  to  conform. 

Name 

(State  whether  Mrs.  or  Miss.) 

Residence 


Age  (if  under  21)  . 


WRITE  LEGIBLY  IN  INK.  The  Guarantee  Form  on  the 

DO  NOT  FOLD  THIS  CARD.  other  side    of  this    card 

Omust  be  signed  by  a  Rate- 
payer in  Nulpart. 


APPLICATION  FORMS. 
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The  cards  which  have  taken  the  place  of  these 
forms  have  been  standardized  in  size  and  style. 
There  are  two  kinds — one  for  use  when  application 
is  being  made  for  an  "  ordinary  "  ticket  and  the 
other  when  an  "  extra  "  ticket  is  required — and  in 
order  that  they  may  be  easily  distinguished,  they 
are  in  different  colours.  In  the  accompanying 
illustrations  both  sides  of  the  ordinary  application 
form  (A  and  B)  are  shown  and  (C)  is  the  form  used  . 
for  the  extra  ticket. 

When  the  applicant  is  a  ratepayer  he  (or  she) 
signs  both  sides  of  the  form  (A  and  B).  If  the 
applicant  is  not  a  ratepayer — a  son  residing 
with  his  parents  for  instance — the  son  signs  the 
applicant's  side  of  the  card  (A)  only,  and  a  rate- 
payer, it  might  be  his  father,  the  other  side  of  the 
card  (B).  The  application  card  (C)  for  an  "  extra  " 
ticket  is  filled  up  in  the  same  way.  The  form, 
having  been  filled  up,  is  left  at  the  library,  and  if 
everything  is  in  order,  the  applicant  is  informed 
that  the  ticket  will  be  ready  in  two  days,  when  it 
can  be  had  by  calling  for  it.  It  is  advisable  that 
applications  should  be  dealt  with  daily  and  tickets 
should  be  made  ready  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  application  form  being  left. 

The  rules  governing  the  issuing  of  tickets  usually 
include  one  which  states  that  the  applicant  must  be 
a  burgess  or  ratepayer  in  the  district  or  obtain  as 
guarantor  (see  Form  B)  the  signature  of  such  a 
person.  The  applicant  in  this  case  must  reside, 
or  be  employed,  in  the  locality.  Every  application 
is  checked  in  order  to  see  that  this  rule  has  been 
complied  with. 

The  checking  is  done  by  the  assistant  whose  duty 
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it  is  to  attend  to  the  issuing  of  new  tickets  and 
renewals.  The  Burgess  List  is  examined  for  the 
name  of  the  applicant  or  guarantor,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  should  it  not  be  found  there,  the  local 
directory  is  next  consulted.  Should  this  also  fail 
to  give  the  name,  reference  is  made  to  the  guaran- 
tors' list.  If  the  person  has  already  been  accepted 
as  a  guarantor,  then  the  application  maybe  passed, 
without  question.  It  sometimes  happens,  however, 
that  none  of  these  sources  gives  the  name  of  the 
person  who  has  signed  as  guarantor.  The  library 
has  therefore  to  seek  the  aid  of  the  Rates  Depart- 
ment where  the  Rate  Books  are  consulted  in  case 
the  person  has  only  recently  come  into  the  district. 
When  every  effort  to  trace  the  name  fails  the 
assistant  returns  the  form  to  the  applicant,  toge- 
ther with  a  blank  application  form  and  a  formal 
letter  in  the  following  terms — 

DEAR  SIR  OR  MADAM, — 

I  am  informed  by  the  Town  Clerk  that  your  guarantor's 
name  does  not  appear  upon  the  Rate  Books  for  the  address 
given  ;  I  therefore  return  your  application  and  enclose 
another  form.  The  original  voucher  can  however  be 

accepted  if  * will  produce  a 

rent  or  rate  receipt  for  this  Borough. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Librarian. 

This  letter  usually  results  in  the  matter  being 
satisfactorily  settled,  either  by  the  production  of  a 
rent  receipt  for  the  address  given,  or  by  the  appli- 
cant making  a  fresh  application  and  giving  as  a 
guarantor  a  duly  qualified  person. 

*  Insert  here  name  of  Guarantor. 
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Standard  cards  measure  5  ins.  by  3  ins.,  and  it  is 
best  that  they  should  be  kept  in  cabinets  made  for 
the  purpose,  the  drawers  being  just  large  enough  to 
take  the  cards.  The  cards  upon  which  tickets  have 
been  issued  and  are  still  valid  are  kept  in  alpha- 
betical order  and  form  a  complete  index  of  all  duly 
enrolled  borrowers.  The  name  and  address  of  each 
guarantor  is  written  on  a  plain  card  (5  by  3  inches,) 
together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  bor- 
rowers, for  whom  he  is  guarantor.  This  index, 
which  is  also  alphabetically  arranged,  is  very 
useful,  as  has  been  seen,  as  it  sometimes  contains 
the  name  of  a  person  given  as  a  guarantor  who  is 
not  found  in  the  burgess  list  and  directory,  while 
the  librarian  can  ascertain  the  number  of  borrowers 
recommended  by  any  one  person.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  a  guarantor  wishes  to  be  released 
from  his  guarantees.  When  such  a  request  is 
received  search  is  made  in  this  index  for  the  names 
of  the  borrowers  guaranteed,  who  are  informed 
by  letter  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  secure 
another  guarantor. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  having  all  the  work  connected  with  the 
registration  of  borrowers  done  .at  the  central 
library.  It  is  an  effective  check  upon  any  attempt 
which  might  be  made  to  secure  more  tickets  than 
are  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  library.  Applica- 
tions for  tickets,  however,  could  be  made  at  the 
branch  libraries  and  these  would  be  forwarded  to 
the  central  library  daily,  either  by  messenger  or 
through  the  post,  the  ticket  being  sent  to  the 
branch  where  it  would  be  obtained  by  the  ap- 
plied"!. 
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Library  tickets  are  usually  issued  for  one  or  two 
years.  At  the  end  of  either  period,  tickets  not 
being  used  owing  to  removals,  etc.,  can  be  "  weeded 
out/'  and  those  still  in  use  can  be  renewed,  for  after 
two  years  (the  period  recommended)  they  will  be 
very  much  worn.  The. periodical  renewal  of  tickets 
also  enables  the  addresses  to  be  checked. 

Every  borrower's  ticket  should  be  given  a  num- 
ber. By  using  a  register  similar  to  the  one  about 
to  be  described,  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the 
number  of  tickets  in  actual  use  may  be  obtained  at 
any  time. 

The  Borrowers'  Number  Register,  which  is  taken 
from  Brown's  Manual  of  Library  Economy,  is  ruled 
thus  : — 


No. 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

i 

W.  Scott 

W.   Scott 

Jan. 

Jan. 

2 

R.   Guy 

A.   Smith 

Jan.     V 

Feb. 

3 

S.   Smith 

S.  Smith 

Jan. 

Jan. 

4 

R.   Bigg 

W.   George 

Feb.     V7 

Feb. 

5 

S.  Webb 

G.   Bain 

A.   Grey 

Feb.     V 

Mar. 

Apl. 

6 

7 

8 

'BORROWERS'   REGISTER, 
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In  this  register,  Mr.  Brown  explains,  each  borrower 
is  entered  as  he  joins,  receiving  the  first  vacant 
number,  which  is  also  carried  on  to  his  voucher  and 
ticket.  The  column  is  chosen  which  represents  the 
year  in  which  his  ticket  is  issued,  and  against  the 
number  is  written  the  borrower's  name,  and  under 
it  the  month  and  day  when  the  ticket  expires. 
The  holder  of  a  given  ticket  can  be  ascertained 
very  rapidly  by  this  method,  and  time-expired  or 
dead  ticket-holders  can  be  counted  off  without 
trouble.  But  it  is  necessary  to  mark  or  qualify 
the  entries  in  order  to  do  this.  An  easy  way  to 
indicate  an  expired  ticket  is  to  mark  the  register 
with  a  blue  tick  as  shown  on  p.  83  (No.  2). 
These  expired  numbers  should  be  given  to  new 
borrowers,  so  as  to  keep  the  register  filled  up  and 
complete,  and  at  the  end  of  a  given  period,  when 
it  is  time  to  ascertain  the  number  of  live  or  actual 
ticket-holders,  it  is  only  necessary  to  count,  the 
blue  ticks,  and  deduct  their  total  from  the  last 
number  of  the  series,  in  order  to  obtain  the  exact 
number  of  current  borrowers.  A  number  register 
book,  ruled  as  shown,  will  last  for  many  years. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  print  the  progressive 
numbers  of  years,  and  it  will  facilitate  counting 
operations  if  fifty  numbers  are  allowed  for  every 
page.  Duplicate  or  special  ticket-holders  num- 
bered in  a  separate  series  should  be  entered  in  a 
special  book,  and  juvenile  ticket-holders  can  be 
treated  in  a  similar  fashion. 

There  remains  yet  another  record  to  be  described. 
It  is  the  "  black-list  "  and  as  its  name  denotes  it  is  a 
record  of  all  offenders  against  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  library  governing  the  issue  of  books, 
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such  as  the  non-payment  of  fines  for  books  overdue, 
lost  or  damaged. 

In  libraries  where  card  registration  is  used  each 
offence  is  recorded  on  a  separate  card  with  refer- 
ences to  any  correspondence  relating  to  the  de- 
fault. The  following  card  contains  the  record  of  a 
borrower  who  has  had  his  ticket  cancelled  because 
he  failed  to  return  Scott's  Rob  Roy.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  usual  applications  were  made  for  its 
return  without  success,  and  that  when  application 
was  made  to  his  guarantor,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  removed.  The  cards  in  the  "  black-list  "  are 


Brown,    John,   26,  New   Street   (14362).  27 

24865  Scott :  J?06  .Roy.  Issued  5/5/12.  Notices 
sent  26th  May,  2nd  and  gth  June.  Called  at 
house  "  Gone,  no  address." 

Smith,    Wm.,   32,    Old   Street   (Guarantor). 

Applied  to  1 6th  June  =  "  Removed."  Book 
replaced  3/7/12. 

Amount  due  35.  6d. 


BLACK  LIST  RECORD. 

kept  in  numerical  order,  the  number  being  at  the 
top  right  hand  corner  of  the  card.  The  defaulter's 
application  form  is  not  removed  from  its  place  in 
the  alphabetical  list  of  borrowers,  but  has  written 
upon  it  "  B.  L.  27,"  an  effective  safeguard  against 
another  ticket  being  issued  to  the  applicant  until 
he  has  settled  the  matter.  When  a  ticket  has 
been  issued  on  the  signature  of  a  guarantor,  as  in 
this  case,  the  "  black-list  "  number  is  carried  on  to 
the  guarantor's  card  as  well,  and  should  that 
guarantor  have  signed  other  application  forms,  the 
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holders  of  tickets  issued  on  the  strength  of  his 
guarantee  are  informed  that  they  are  required  to 
obtain  as  guarantor  a  ratepayer  in  the  district. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  how  important  is  the 
registration  of  borrowers.  The  list  must  be  kept 
up  to  date,  so  that  the  maximum  security  for  the 
books  may  be  obtained.  The  number  register  as 
described  enables  the  numbers  allocated  to  the  bor- 
rowers to  be  kept  within  a  reasonable  limit  and 
approximating  to  the  number  of  people  in  possession 
of  tickets  ;  while  the  defaulters'  list  guards  against 
borrowers  and  guarantors  being  given  a  second 
opportunity  of  abusing  the  library,  the  advantages 
of  which  they  apparently  failed  to  appreciate  in  the 
first  instance. 


LECTURES 

LIBRARY 

UNIVERSITY   EXTENSION 

UNIVERSITY   TUTORIAL    CLASSES 

NATIONAL  HOME   READING  UNION 

READING   CIRCLES 


LECTURES 

THE  organization  of  lectures  in  connexion  with  the 
public  library  is  now  recognized  as  part  of  its  work. 
This  extension  of  the  library's  activities  may  be 
traced  to  two  causes  :  (i)  that  nearly  all  modern 
library  buildings  are  provided  with  a  lecture  hall 
and  (2)  that  librarians,  not  content  that  their 
libraries  should  remain  mere  book  distributing 
agencies,  are  anxious  to  create  an  interest  in  some 
particular  subject  or  branch  of  study  and  so  make 
the  libraries  real  educational  institutions. 

There  is  one  serious  drawback  to  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  lecture  work  and  that  is  the  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Acts  affecting 
libraries.  The  Acts  give  power  to  establish  and 
equip  schools  for  art  and  schools  for  science,  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  expense  of  lectures, 
particularly  those  dealing  with  subjects  included 
under  such  general  heads  as  "  art  "  and  "  science," 
would  be  instantly  approved  by  the  auditor. 
Unfortunately,  auditors,  especially  those  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  surcharge  all  lecture 
expenses,  so  that  library  authorities  are  compelled 
to  restrict  their  work  in  this  direction,  and  con- 
duct their  lectures  in  such  a  way  that  little  or 
none  of  the  expenses  has  to  be  met  out  of  the 
library  rate.  In  provincial  boroughs  where  the 
accounts  are  examined  by  an  auditor,  appointed 
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by  the  local  authority,  a  certain  amount  of  latitude 
is  allowed  the  libraries  committees,  for  the  auditor, 
no  doubt  anxious  to  retain  the  position  for  its 
financial  worth  to  himself,  is  not  too  critical  as  to 
how  the  money  has  been  spent.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  Metropolitan  boroughs,  where  the  auditor 
is  a  government  official,  lecture  expenses  must  be 
restricted  to  very  small  sums,  or  they  are  at  once 
challenged.  It  is  good  to  know,  however,  that  the 
Bill  which  the  Library  Association  has  been  pro- 
moting for  several  years  contains  a  provision  giving 
library  authorities  power  to  spend  money  on 
lectures,  and  when  the  Act  is  placed  on  the  statute 
book,  a  still  greater  development  in  this  branch  of 
library  work  will  immediately  follow. 

The  origin  of  the  library  lecture  is  found  in  what 
is  known  as  "  Talks  on  Books/'  The  popularity 
and  usefulness  of  the  "  talks  "  naturally  led  to  a 
widening  of  their  scope  until  now  we  have  courses 
of  lectures,  many  of  them  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  on  such  subjects  as  art,  science,  literature, 
topography,  etc.  To  advertise  the  course,  a 
syllabus  is  printed,  and  this  is  made  more  useful 
when  a  reading  list  on  the  subject  of  each  lecture  is 
given.  The  printing  of  reading  lists  is  a  legitimate 
expense  and  may  be  paid  for  out  of  the  library  rate, 
but  some  libraries  cover  the  cost  by  inserting 
advertisements  in  the  syllabus. 

The  preparation  of  a  reading  list  is  to  be  strongly 
commended  as  a  means  of  co-ordinating  the  lectures 
with  the  work  of  guiding  the  public  to  the  best 
literature  contained  in  the  library.  Some  libraries 
prepare  lantern  slides  giving  lists  of  books,  which 
are  thrown  on  the  screen  during  the  lecture  ;  while 
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others  have  the  books  in  the  lecture  hall,  where 
they  may  be  inspected  before  and  after  the  lec- 
ture, the  public  being  invited  to  take  any  book  they 
may  desire  to  peruse  at  home.  The  issue  of 
these  books  is  permitted  to  non-borrowers  as  well 
as  borrowers,  but  an  undertaking  has  to  be 
given  that  the  book  will  be  returned  to  the  library 
within  a  certain  period.  The  wisdom  of  issuing 
books  without  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the 
bona-fide  of  the  applicant  may  be  questioned,  but 
should  the  practice  result  in  securing  new  borrowers, 
it  might  well  be  encouraged. 

A  course  of  lectures  directed  solely  under  the 
auspices  of  a  library  authority  must  be  carried  out 
by  those  willing  to  give  their  services  free,  and  this 
means  that  the  names  of  very  few  lecturers  of  note 
are  found  in  their  syllabus.  The  librarian  is 
compelled  to  make  his  selection  from  those  local 
gentlemen  who  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with  a 
subject  to  give  a  lecture  upon  it,  but  as  the  supply 
is  limited  it  follows  that  lecturers  must  be  found 
elsewhere  if  the  work  is  to  continue.  This  diffi- 
culty of  securing  lecturers  is  partly  overcome  by 
having  a  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  one 
subject,  the  entire  course  being  undertaken  by  one 
lecturer.  This  arrangement  is  favoured  by  some 
library  authorities  as  they  believe  better  results  are 
obtained,  but  it  has  its  disadvantages  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  library.  Such  vast  subjects 
as  "  The  Literature  of  the  Victorian  Era  "  or  "  The 
Essayists  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  "  can  only  be 
treated  adequately  in  a  series  of  lectures  ;  but  the 
interest  taken  in  such  subjects  is  not  sufficient  to 
induce  many  people  to  attend  them,  so  that  the 
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audiences  are  seldom  large  and  are  very  often 
composed  of  teachers  and  others  who  are  studying 
for  examinations  ;  besides  as  the  lectures  are  closely 
related  to  one  another  regularity  in  attendance  is 
essential  if  the  utmost  good  is  to  be  obtained  from 
them.  From  these  considerations  it  may  be  fairly 
argued  that  the  miscellaneous  course  is  better  for 
public  libraries,  and  the  lectures  will  have  served 
their  purpose  if  they  create  an  interest  in  any  of 
the  subjects  dealt  with  and  encourage  the  public 
to  make  use  of  the  library  to  further  their  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects. 

In  some  libraries  no  attempt  is  made  to  organize 
lectures  solely  under  the  direction  of  the  library 
authority.  This  is  the  case  in  several  American 
libraries  and  in  this  country,  at  Islington,  for  in- 
stance, where,  although  the  libraries  possess  splendid 
lecture  halls,  they  are  only  used  by  outside  bodies, 
principally  scientific  and  educational  societies. 
Such  an  attitude  is  no  doubt  justified  on  the  ground 
that  a  library  ought  to  aim  at  being  the  centre  of  all 
educational  activity  in  its  own  district,  and  that  it 
is  carrying  out  that  policy  by  providing  lecture 
hall  accommodation  and  placing  it  at  the  disposal 
of  whatever  educational  societies  choose  to  make 
use  of  it. 

For  providing  lectures,  local  lecture  leagues  and 
committees  have  been  established  in  some  towns, 
but  in  too  many  instances  this  has  resulted  in  good 
subjects  being  treated  indifferently  by  poor  lecturers. 
A  proposal  has  been  made  that  a  lecture  bureau 
should  be  formed  by  the  Library  Association  so 
that  good  local  talent  might  be  utilized  ;  but  until 
libraries  have  the  power  to  pay  lecturers  for  their 
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services,  it  is  not  likely — indeed  it  would  be  unfair — 
to  expect  people  to  prepare  lectures  and  travel  long 
distances  to  deliver  them  without  payment  of 
some  sort. 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  LECTURES 

THE  University  Extension  movement  aims  at 
securing  for  those  unable  to  go  to  a  University, 
many  of  the  advantages  of  such  an  education. 
Instruction  is  given  by  means  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, classes,  etc.,  and  certificates  for  proficiency 
or  distinction  are  awarded.  The  movement  seeks 
to  stimulate  the  demand  for  teaching  and  directs 
readers  to  the  best  books  in  each  subject  and  by 
encouraging  habits  of  thought  and  suggesting 
methods  of  systematic  study,  helps  students  to 
make  the  best  use  of  libraries  and  assists  them  in 
their  home-reading  and  self-culture. 

These  being  the  aims  of  the  movement,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  in  many  towns  the  public  library 
has  been  chosen  as  the  centre  for  the  lectures  and 
in  nearly  every  case  the  arrangement  has  been 
mutually  beneficial.  Since  its  inauguration  at 
Oxford  in  1885  the  movement  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  Universities  of  Cambridge  and  London,  and  so 
successful  is  the  work  in  the  Metropolis  that  more 
than  fifty  courses  of  lectures  are  given  each  winter. 

The  organization  and  management  of  a  course  is 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  local  committee 
which  gives  a  guarantee  to  the  University  to  meet 
the  expense.  The  Committee  selects  the  subject 
of  the  course  and  decides  on  the  number  of  lectures 
to  be  given.  Applications  to  the  Delegacy  should 
state  the  day  preferred  for  the  lecture,  and  whether 
the  lectures  are  to  be  weekly  or  fortnightly, 
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UNIVERSITY  TUTORIAL  CLASSES  * 

VERY  closely  allied  to  the  University  Extension 
lectures  is  the  scheme  which  has  recently  been 
started  for  working  people  through  the  medium  of 
a  Joint  Committee  of  representatives  of  London 
University  and  labour  organizations.  Wherever 
in  London  a  body  of  thirty  working  people  desire 
to  have  a  tutorial  class  formed  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  attend  regularly,  the  Joint  Committee 
will  supply  a  teacher.  The  study  is  continuous 
and  the  curriculum  is  for  not  less  than  three  years 
in  one  subject  or  group  of  cognate  subjects.  Tech- 
nical and  'trade  classes  furnish  people  with  the 
opportunities  of  securing  the  best  technical  educa- 
tion. The  Tutorial  Classes  seeks  to  supply  an 
equal  education  in  the  Humanities. 

*  The  Public  Library  and  the  Tutorial  Class  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  at  the  Bournemouth  Conference  (1913) 
of  the  Library  Association,  by  Mr.  J.  Dover  Wilson,  H.M. 
Inspector  of  Tutorial  Classes.  No  doubt  the  paper  will, 
in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  be  printed  in  the 
Library  Association  Record. 


NATIONAL  HOME    READING   UNION   AND 
READING  CIRCLES 

A  READING  Circle  may  be  formed  by  twenty  or 
thirty  persons  organizing  themselves  into  a  club 
for  the  purpose  of  systematic  reading.  A  leader  is 
appointed  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  book 
chosen  for  study  enables  him  to  clear  up  any 
difficulties  which  may  have  presented  themselves 
to  members  of  the  class  during  private  study. 
Such  circles,  and  they  are  to  be  found  everywhere, 
are  well  advised  if  they  associate  themselves  with 
the  public  library  in  their  districts.  If  the  circle 
meets  in  the  library,  the  members  are  usually 
supplied  with  a  list  of  the  works  in  the  library 
dealing  with  the  subject  which  is  being  studied,  and 
they  are  not  only  expected  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  the  librarian  in  their  choice  of  books,  but  to  see, 
by  means  of  recommendations,  that  the  best  works 
on  their  subject  are  represented  in  the  library.  In 
some  libraries  accommodation  is  not  available  for 
a  reading  circle.  The  members  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  rent  a  room,  or  meet  at  each  other's  homes 
in  rotation. 

What  has  been  described  applies  when  the  circle 
is  composed  entirely  of  friends  who  have  banded 
together  with  the  common  desire  to  obtain  a  course 
of  systematic  reading  and  discussion  ;  but  the 
reading  done  by  the  mass  of  the  people  is  too  often 
desultory,  unsystematic  and  undiscriminating. 
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It  is  felt  by  librarians  that  the  general  reader,  as 
distinguished  from  the  reader  who  desires  the 
tuition  given  by  the  University  Extension  Lectures 
and  the  Tutorial  Classes,  requires  some  guidance  in 
his  reading  and  the  stimulus  of  companionship, 
and  it  is  to  such  a  reader  that  the  National  Home 
Reading  Union  should  appeal. 

About  1907-8  there  was  an  agitation  for  a  closer 
alliance  between  the  Union  and  public  libraries, 
when  the  following  agreement,  which  is  reprinted 
from  the  Library  Association  Record  for  1908,  was 
drawn  up  : — 

"  I.  The  Head  Office  (London)  will  undertake  to 
do  its  best : — 

"  (i)  To  find  leaders  for  any  circles  which  may 
desire  them,  especially  circles  meeting  at  a  public 
library ;  and  in  this  service  it  will  seek  the  co- 
operation of  libraries  and  of  Library  Committees. 
(2)  To  keep  (when  possible)  a  register  of  persons 
willing  to  act  in  this  capacity  together  with  the 
subjects  in  which  they  are  prepared  to  lead.  The 
N.H.R.U.  will  invite  all  its  Branches  and  Commit- 
tees to  do  the  same. 

"2.  The  Head  Office  (London)  will  inform  the 
librarians  in  London  districts  where  circles  exist 
of  the  number  of  such  circles  and  the  addresses  of 
the  leaders ;  and  will  invite  all  its  Branches  and 
Committees  to  do  the  same.  This  being  done,  the 
librarian  should,  it  is  suggested,  communicate 
with  the  leader  of  each  circle  with  a  view 
to  ascertaining  the  course  and  subjects  being 
taken  and  the  place  and  hour  of  meeting.  On 
receipt  of  this  information  the  librarian  will  be 
in  a  position  to  inform  the  leader  of  any  circle 
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of  the  books  in  the  library  which  would  be  helpful, 
and  also  to  indicate  that  the  library  authority  may 
be  willing  to  provide  other  books  which  would  be 
useful  to  the  circle.  The  librarian  is  requested  to 
regard  this  information  as  private,  and  not  to  refer 
inquirers  to  any  circle  unless  definitely  requested  to 
do  so. 

"3.  To  any  library  in  which  the  librarian  is  an 
honorary  member  the  Union  will  supply  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  best  books  on  any  subject, 
as  far  as  this  can  be  done  ; — the  librarian  to  enclose 
stamped  envelope  for  reply.  The-Union  will  supply 
the  same  information  to  any  reader  at  any  library 
who  becomes  a  member  of  either  the  General  or  the 
Special  Course. 

"4.  Each  librarian  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  use  for 
his  library  magazine  any  of  the  material  that  has 
appeared  in  the  magazines  of  the  Union,  stating  of 
course  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived. 

"5.  The  Union  will  prepare  typed  lectures 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  for  the  use  of  circles. 
It  will  also  supply  a  general  lecture,  and  if  possible 
the  name  of  a  lecturer,  for  inclusion  in  any  syllabus 
of  London  library  lectures,  and  will  invite  its 
Branches  and  Committees  to  do  the  same  in  their 
localities. 

"6.  It  is  suggested  that  wherever  possible  a 
lecture  or  other  room  in  the  library  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  N.H.R.U.  Circles 
formed  in  connection  with  the  library." 

In  addition,  the  Union  agreed  to  publish  a 
Monthly  Review  containing  notices  of  the  more 
important  books  as  they  were  published.  For  a 
subscription  varying  according  to  the  number  of 
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copies  ordered  a  library  had  the  privilege  of  fiaving 
an  inset  printed  giving  the  information  contained 
in  the  ordinary  library  bulletin. 

The  Review  was  published  for  some  time  in  this 
form  and  several  library  authorities  issued  it  as 
the  bulletin  of  their  library  ;  but  it  was  not  destined 
to  enjoy  a  long  life,  and  the  whole  project  was 
abandoned  after  a  few  months.  The  agreement 
was  on  the  whole  favourably  received  by  librarians. 
Exception  was,  however,  taken  to  paragraph  3. 
The  Library  Association  is  very  jealous  of  the 
status  and  the  professional  duties  of  its  members, 
and  so  far  as  book  selection  is  concerned,  it  con- 
siders librarians  perfectly  competent  to  draw  up 
their  own  lists.  The  Association's  Best  Book  List 
was  quoted  in  support  of  the  claim,  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  Union  ought  to  recognize  that  its 
field  of  work  was  rather  with  the  reader  and  their 
choice  of  books. 

Although  the  Monthly  Review  project  failed  the 
Union  is  still  very  active  in  the  formation  of  reading 
circles.  It  succeeds  in  bringing  together  innumer- 
able studious  readers  who,  without  the  aid  of  the 
Union,  would  be  compelled  to  read  independently, 
and  who,  for  the  want  of  a  little  guidance,  would 
waste  precious  hours  reading  books  which  could  not 
possibly  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject  of  their 
study  ;  while  many  a  knotty  problem  that  has 
perplexed  the  reader  might  be  solved  in  a  very 
short  time  when  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
circle. 
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BOOKBINDING  AND  REPAIRING 

WHILE  no  librarian  can  be  expected  to  possess  a 
complete  knowledge  of  bookbinding,  it  is  desirable 
and  indeed  necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to 
decide  whether  a  book  requires  rebinding  or  merely 
repairing,  and  to  say  whether  the  work  has  been 
done  satisfactorily.  Equally  important  is  it  that 
he  should  be  able  to  choose  the  right  material  in 
which  a  book  is  to  be  rebound. 

In  choosing  a  material  three  considerations  have 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  namely  the  usage  the  book  is 
likely  to  have,  its  size  and  weight.  Leather  has 
long  been  recognized  as  a  suitable  material  for  the 
binding  of  library  books,  and  if  wisely  chosen  is 
certainly  the  best.  The  varieties  in  thickness, 
pliability,  and  softness  in  which  it  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  its  strength  and  adhesion  are  all  qualities 
which  go  to  recommend  it  for  library  use.  For 
the  sake  of  economy,  however,  popular  and  other 
literature  of  an  ephemeral  character  may  be  bound 
in  cloth.  It  will  not  of  course  stand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  leather,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  suitable 
binding  material  for  books  whose  "  lives  "  do  not 
extend  over  many  years  and  upon  which  it  is  not 
desirable  to  expend  much  money. 

The  following  notes  on  the  characteristics  of 
various  binding  materials  will  be  found  useful. 
They  have  been  taken  from  a  work*  which  is  to 

*  Manual  of  Library  Bookbinding,   By  H.   T.   Coutts 
and  G.  A.  Stephen.      Libraco. 
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be  commended  because  of  its  treatment  of  those 
phases  of  the  subject  which  are  of  practical  interest 
to  librarians. 

PIGSKIN  (hogskin). — A  very  durable  and  good 
leather  by  reason  of  its  tough  fibres.  In  order  to 
get  the  full  advantages  of  pigskin  it  is  essential  that 
the  skin  be  not  pared  down,  because  it  is  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  skin  which  is  tough  and  fibrous. 
Usually  confined  to  large  and  heavy  volumes. 

MOROCCO. — True  Morocco  leather  is  goatskin 
tanned  with  sumach  and  dyed.  Switzerland  and 
Germany  supply  large  quantities  of  goatskins  of 
good  quality,  which  skins  are  used  to  a  large  extent 
for  art  bindings,  being  principally  finished  "  bright " 
with  a  straight  grain.  Goatskin  has  a  much  coarser 
surface  than  sheepskin,  its  fibres  are  longer,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  strongest  skins  used  for  bookbinding. 

SEALSKIN. — Has  strong  rough  fibres  which  makes 
it  a  strong  leather,  capable  of  resisting  hard  rubbing 
wear  ;  its  toughness  is  at  least  equal  to  the  best 
goat.  It  is  very  agreeable  to  the  touch,  and  the 
grain  has  a  unique  lustre  which  enhances  the 
appearance  of  the  leather. 

PERSIANS. — East  Indian  goat  and  sheep  skins 
after  being  tanned,  are  largely  imported  into  this 
country  and  are  popularly  known  as  Persians. 
They  are  roughly  tanned  by  the  natives  with 
turwar  bark,  a  tanning  material  strongly  con- 
demned by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts'  Committee. 
Books  bound  in  these  materials  have  been  found  to 
show  signs  of  decay  in  less  than  twelve  months. 

PERSIAN  MOROCCO. — A  mechanically  strong  and 
useful  leather.  The  term  Persian  Calf  is  a  misno- 
mer, as  this  leather  is  made  from  the  skins  of  the 
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hardy  mountain  sheep  of  Persia  and  the  East 
Indies.  Persians  must  on  no  account  be  used 
for  books  intended  for  permanent  preservation, 
but  they  may  be  usefully  employed  for  the  binding 
of  lending  library  books,  which  will  be  subjected 
to  hard  wear. 

SHEEPSKIN. — Properly  tanned  would  make  a  very 
useful  leather  for  certain  classes  of  books  intended 
for  preservation  without  hard  wear.  Modern 
sheepskin  is  generally  rendered  quite  worthless  by 
the  objectionable  practice  of  embossing  or  printing 
the  leather  to  give  it  an  artificial  grain  in  imitation 
of  the  characteristic  grain  of  morocco,  or  other  of 
the  finer  or  more  expensive  leathers. 

SKIVERS. — When  sheepskin  is  split  the  upper  or 
grain  side  is  known  as  a  "  skiver/'  or  a  "  grain," 
while  the  under  or  fleshy  side  is  called  a  "flesh  "  ; 
the  latter  after  being  dressed  is  dignified  by  the 
name  of  chamois  or  suede.  Skivers  have  very 
little  strength  and  are  generally  finished  by  "  print- 
ing." Paste  grains  are  skivers  which  have  been 
"  pasted  "  on  the  flesh  side  with  a  size  of  glue  jelly. 

VELLUM. — From  the  skins  of  white  calfs.  Of  all 
skins  used  for  bookbinding,  vellum  probably  offers 
the  greatest  resistance  both  to  actual  strain  and 
the  action  of  chemicals.  It  does  not  hold  dust  and 
may  be  easily  cleaned  without  injury  to  itself. 

PARCHMENT. — Similar  to  vellum,  but  thinner  in 
substance.  Chiefly  made  from  sheepskins,  but 
those  of  goats  and  young  calves  are  also  used. 

CALF.  — Has  long  been  a  favourite  for  elegant  bind- 
ings, where  strength  is  a  secondary  consideration, 
because  of  its  beautiful  and  delicate  appearance 
when  carefully  finished. 
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Book  cloth  is  a  fairly  durable  material  and  being 
a  vegetable  product  like  buckram,  it  is  not  suscep- 
tible to  those  deleterious  agencies  that  affect  some 
leathers.  The  various  manufacturers  have 
different  names  to  designate  their  fabrics  such  as 
"  Linen  Finish  "  "  Art  Linen  "  "  Art  Canvas  " 
and  l<  Art  Vellum." 

Buckram  is  a  coarse  open-woven  fabric  of  cotton 
or  linen,  stiffened  with  size,  and  is  made  in  different 
colours  and  qualities. 

Duck  is  the  term  applied  in  America  to  a  very 
strong  weave  of  cotton  cloth  having  a  coarse 
texture.  It  is  sometimes  called  canvas. 

Rexine,  Keratol,  Pluviusin  and  Pegamoid,  etc., 
produced  as  substitutes  for  leather.  They  are 
treated  on  the  surface  with  special  preparations 
and  finished  in  different  colours  with  various  pat- 
terns, mostly  in  imitation  of  the  grains  of  the 
various  leathers.  They  are  impervious  to  water, 
and  when  dirty  or  stained  can  be  cleaned  with  water 
or  a  disinfectant,  and  their  surface  does  not  crack 
or  peel. 

For  some  years  past  the  rapid  deterioration  that 
has  taken  place  in  leather  bindings  has  caused 
librarians  to  turn  to  substitutes  such  as  art  linen, 
buckram  and  imitation  leathers.  The  question  of 
the  deterioration  of  leather  and  its  causes  was  taken 
up  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Library 
Association.  The  former  appointed  a  committee 
to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  while  the  Library 
Association's  inquiry  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  its 
Sound  Leather  Committee. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigations  the  Society  of 
Arts  Committee  recommended  certain  conditions 
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in  the  preparation  and  tanning  of  leather,  which,  if 
carried  out,  would  ensure  the  leather  being  equal 
to  that  of  any  manufactured  from  the  sixteenth  to 
eighteenth  century.  These  conditions,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary,  were :  i.  That  the  binder 
undertakes  not  to  use  stripped  or  re-tanned  leather, 
whether  Persians  (East  Indian  skins)  or  from 
elsewhere,  or  to  use  leather  embossed,  or  grained 
artificially  to  resemble  morocco,  pigskin,  etc.  2. 
That  he  guarantees  that  all  skins  supplied  (i)  are 
genuine  as  described  ;  (2)  are  tanned  with  pure 
sumach  or  galls,  or  in  the  case  of  calf  or  sheep, 
with  oak  bark,  or  mixtures  of  oak  bark  and  sumach. 

3.  That  no  mineral  acid  has  been  used  in  the  process 
of  tanning,  bleaching  or  dyeing,  and  that  the  leather 
is  free  from  acid  or  other  injurious  ingredients. 

4.  That  he  will  use  no  acid  to  clear  the  leather  in 
the  process  of  binding. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Library  Association 
Committee  reported  that  the  decay  in.  modern 
leather  bindings  was  also  caused  through — 

The  shaving  and  splitting  of  skin  in  order  to 
produce  an  even  substance ; 

The  stripping,  scouring,  sowing,  and  re-tanning 
of  East  Indian  leathers  (Persians)  ;  and— 

The  removal  of  the  natural  grease  or  nourish- 
ment of  the  skin. 

In  drafting  a  binding  specification,  the  book- 
binder should  be  called  upon  not  to  employ  any 
of  these  foregoing  processes  which  detrimentally 
affect  the  leathers.  These  stipulations  will  not 
make  any  appreciable  difference  in  the  price  per 
volume,  and  any  bookbinder,  careful  of  his  reputa- 
tion, will  willingly  give  the  required  guarantee. 
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A    specification    for    ordinary    library    binding 
should  also  include  instructions  as  to  the  treatment 
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SINGLE  SHEET  GUARDED. 


of  broken  sheets  and  single  leaves  or  plates.  These 
should  be  guarded  round  adjoining  sections  rather 
than  pasted  on.  At  least  four  unbleached  linen 
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FRENCH  JOINT. 


tapes  with  unbleached  linen  thread  should  be  used, 
the  tapes,  or  slips,  as  they  are  called,  to  be  left  about 
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two  inches  long.  These  should  be  pasted  on  to 
waste  end  papers  and  inserted  in  the  centre 
of  the  split  board,  allowing  sufficient  space  to  form 
a  French  joint.  The  French  joint  is  of  importance, 
for  with  it  leather  of  greater  thickness  can  be  used 
than  with  the  ordinary  joint,  which  concentrates 
the  creasing  of  the  leather  on  one  line. 

A  cloth  binding  must  of  necessity  have  a  hollow 
back,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  flexibility  in  the 
material  for  it  to  be  used  in  any  other  way.  The 
back  if  made  tight  would  crack  and  crease  every 
time  the  book  was  opened  and  the  gold  lettering 
would  soon  be  rubbed  off.  Tight  backs  which 
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TIGHT  BACK. 

have  been  treated  carefully  in  the  gluing,  rounding 
and  backing  stages  are  best,  for  the  strain  is  taken 
from  the  joints  and  equally  distributed  on  the  whole 
back  of  the  book.  Strength  and  flexibility  are  the 
first  requisites  of  sewing.  The  method  generally 
adopted  is  known  as  the  all  along,  "  one  sheet  on  " 
except  when  the  book  consists  of  many  thin 
sections,  when  the  sewing  is  done  "  two  sheets  on  " 
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which  keeps  the  back  from  being  too  bulky. 
Where  the  back  of  the  sections  are  very  much 
damaged,  or  where  single  leaves  have  to  be  bound, 
this  is  not  possible  and  the  binder  is  compelled  to 
adopt  "  overcasting "  or  "whipstitching/'  In 
this  method  the  needle  passes  through  the  same 
side  of  the  section  on  its  passage  from  one  end 
of  the  sheet  to  the  other.  The  stitches  are  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart,  and  as  each  stitch  is  made, 
the  thread  is  brought  round  the  back  of  the  section. 

Very  few  libraries  can  afford  to  install  a  binding 
plant,  as  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  a  staff  of  trained  bookbinders 
fully  employed,  but  many  libraries  would  find  it 
economical  to  establish  a  repairing  department. 
The  initial  cost  for  outfit  is  not  great,  and  many 
timely  repairs  can  be  done  to  books  which  if 
allowed  to  go  unattended  would  soon  necessitate 
their  rebinding.  Recasing,  resewing  and  refasten- 
ing  in  their  original  covers  books  which  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  be  rebound  is  the  principal 
work  of  a  repairing  department,  and  further 
economies  can  be  effected  by  making  and  repairing 
periodical  covers,  mounting  maps  and  putting 
pamphlets  in  serviceable  covers. 

Without  a  properly  equipped  repairing  depart- 
ment, the  only  repairs  that  can  be  done  in  a  library 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  refastening 
of  loose  leaves  and  the  mending  of  those  that  have 
been  torn.  This  work,  however,  must  be  done 
with  care.  Glue  should  never  be  used,  for  there  is  a 
danger  of  it  being  too  plentifully  applied,  and  should 
this  be  the  case,  the  leaves  and  sections  cannot  be 
separated  without  weakening  or  destroying  the 
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paper,  and  the  book  is  made  unfit  for  rebinding 
on  any  future  occasion. 

Leaves  may  be  inserted  in  various  ways,  but 
whatever  method  is  followed  care  must  be  taken 
to  apply  the  paste  evenly  and  sparingly.  The 
usual  method  is  to  apply  a  little  paste  to  the  back 
of  the  loose  leaf  ;  lay  the  leaf  in  place  and  close  the 
book  and  let  it  dry.  Another  method  is  to  place 
a  half-inch  strip  of  thin  paper,  carefully  folded,  in 
the  centre,  apply  paste  to  the  strip  and  attach 
half  to  the  edge  of  the  loose  leaf  and  the  other  half 
to  the  adjoining  leaf  close  up  to  the  fold.  A  third 
method  is  to  pull  a  piece  of  twine  over  a  board 
which  has  received  a  thin  coat  of  paste,  then  pull 
the  twine  through  the  back  part  of  the  book  where 
the  loose  leaf  is  to  be  inserted,  when  enough  paste 
will  be  left  to  fasten  the  leaf  securely. 

Onion  paper  is  recommended  for  repairing  torn 
leaves.  Apply  a  thin,  even  layer  of  paste  on  both 
edges  of  the  part  torn,  place  a  strip  of  the  onion 
paper  under  the  leaf,  then  join  very  carefully,  and 
over  the  join  place  another  strip  of  onion  paper. 
Then  close  the  book.  When  it  is  perfectly  dry, 
remove  the  superfluous  onion  paper  and  what  ad- 
heres will  be  found  sufficient  to  keep  the  torn  page 
in  position  and  give  the  damaged  part  sufficient 
strength  to  stand  ordinary  wear  and  tear.  Tissue 
paper  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Loose  joints  may  be  made  good  by  pasting  a 
strip  of  muslin  to  the  cover  and  fly-leaf.  But  this 
is  not  a  very  satisfactory  method.  It  is  much 
better  to  take  the  book  from  its  covers,  fasten  new 
end  sheets  and  glue  a  new  piece  of  muslin  over 
the  back  and  half  an  inch  on  to  the  sides.  The 
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back  and  end  sheets  are  then  pasted  and  the  book 
carefully  replaced  in  its  cover,  the  end  sheets 
becoming  new  end  papers. 

Other  small  repairs  must  of  necessity  be  per- 
formed in  a  library,  but  they  are  of  such  minor 
importance,  and  the  methods  of  doing  them  are  so 
obvious  that  no  mention  need  be  made  of  them  here. 
It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  all 
repair  work  should  be  neatly  executed  so  as  to 
ensure  that  no  damage  is  done  to  the  book,  which 
may  at  a  later  date  require  the  attention  of  the 
bookbinder. 
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THE  day  has  gone  past  when  the  librarian  of  a 
public  library  could  look  upon  his  work  as  having 
been  completed  when  he  had  provided  a  stock  of 
books  and  furnished  his  readers  with  a  catalogue. 
If  a  library  is  to  fulfil  its  true  function,  the  librarian 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  custodian  of  books.  He 
must  be  their  distributor,  and  he  must  take  such 
steps  as  will  arouse  the  public  to  a  recognition  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution  under  his  charge. 

In  America,  where  library  authorities  are  pro- 
vided with  whatever  funds  are  necessary  for  the 
development  of  their  work,  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  advertise  the  library.  At  Newark,  N.J.,  adver- 
tising is  a  regular  feature  of  the  work  of  the  library, 
as  the  following  information,  taken  from  an  account 
written  by  the  librarian,*  will  show. 

Every  week  during  the  winter  items  of  informa- 
tion about  the  libraries  of  the  State  are  sent  to  the 
newspapers,  and  their  subject  matters  can  be  judged 
by  the  following  typical  newspaper  headings : 
"  What  Newarkers  are  Reading/'  "  Poe's  Works 
are  Popular  among  Library  Patrons/'  and 
"  Library  seeking  to  make  Books  on  Useful  Arts 
Popular."  Posters  are  distributed  giving  some 
general  information  about  the  library — the  number 
of  volumes,  a  list  of  its  departments  and  the  hours 
during  which  the  library  is  open.  Bulletins,  in 

*  Modern  American  Library  Economy  as  Illustrated 
by  the  Newark,  N.J,9  Public  Libyary.  By  J.  C.  Dana. 
1910. 
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the  form  of  mimeographed  sheets,  with  annotated 
lists  of  books  on  special  topics  are  sent  through  the 
post  to  ministers,  teachers,  manufacturers,  de- 
signers, etc.  ;  residents  near  a  new  branch  or  station 
are  circularized  through  the  post  or  by  hand,  and 
readers  whose  cards  have  not  been  renewed  are 
notified  of  the  fact  and  asked  if  they  do  not  wish 
them  renewed.  All  these  methods  help  to  adver- 
tise the  library  and  keep  the  work  and  utility  of  the 
institution  before  the  public.  Further,  the  use  of 
the  telephone  is  encouraged  and  the  returns  show 
a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  "  calls  "  each 
year. 

In  some  cases  the  results  have  not  justified  the 
labour  entailed,  but  the  motto  of  the  American 
librarian  seems  to  be  "  keeping  everlastingly  at  it 
brings  success."  Mr.  Dana  certainly  agrees  with 
the  policy  expressed  in  the  motto,  and  from  his 
own  experience  he  adds,  "  and  especially  everlast- 
ingly at  it  in  the  newspapers/'  "  The  value  of  the 
newspapers  in  extending  the  use  and  usefulness 
and  the  influence  of  public  libraries  is  as  yet  not 
half  realized  by  librarians/' 

In  our  own  country  librarians  are  not  of  the 
same  opinion  on  the  question  of  advertising.  It 
is  held  by  some  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  a 
library  to  advertise  its  books  as  tradesmen  adver- 
tise their  wares  ;  but  such  an  attitude  surely  denotes 
that  there  is  lacking  the  first  essential  if  a  business 
or  an  institution  is  to  thrive — enterprise.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  librarian  who  believes  in  adver- 
tising his  library — and  many  have  to  restrict  it 
because  of  lack  of  funds — is  certain  to  have  under 
his  care  an  institution  with  a  circulation  greater 
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than  the  general  average  for  the  whole  country. 
He  has  done  what  he  can  to  make  things  "  hum  " 
as  the  American  would  say.  Brushing  aside  the 
cob- web  argument  that  advertising  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  a  library,  he  does  what  he  can 
to  attract  people  to  his  library  and  having  brought 
them  there,  he  provides  them  with  "  aids  "  which 
make  the  selection  of  books  as  easy  and  pleasant 
as  possible. 

Much  depends  upon  a  library's  method  of  book 
distribution  and  how  far  the  system  will  permit  of 
the  introduction  of  the  various  aids  described 
hereafter.  For  instance,  a  closed  library  does  not 
require  class  and  subject  guides  for  the  shelves  as 
the  staff  only  is  permitted  to  take  books  from  the 
shelves.  In  order  therefore  to  deal  with  the 
subject  systematically  those  aids  which  may  be 
introduced  into  all  libraries,  irrespective  of  the 
system  of  book-issue,  will  be  considered  first,  and 
after  that  those  which  are  usually  found  in  all 
modern  "open-access"  libraries. 

CATALOGUES  AND  BULLETINS — Every  library 
ought  to  have  a  complete  catalogue.  The  style  of 
the  catalogue  is  determined  by  the  librarian,  and 
may  be  "  dictionary/'  "  classed  "  or  simply  author, 
subject  and  title  indexes.  Incidentally  it  may 
be  noted  that  "  classed  "  catalogues  are  becoming 
more  popular,  especially  in  "  open-access  "  libraries, 
but  whatever  the  form  adopted,  copies  ought  to  be 
freely  accessible  to  every  visitor  to  the  library. 
Shelves  or  counter  spaces  near  the  indicator  are 
recommended  as  positions  where  the  catalogues 
may  be  placed  so  that  borrowers  may  consult  them 
easily  and  note  the  numbers  of  the  books  for  which 
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they  intend  to  apply.  In  "  open-access  "  libraries 
they  should  be  placed  in  positions  where  they 
are  likely  to  invite  consultation. 

The  superiority  of  the  "  classed  "  catalogue  for 
an  open-access  library  over  all  others  is  admitted 
by  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  use  them.  It 
is  virtually  a  list  of  the  books  arranged  in  the  same 
order  as  the  books  on  the  shelves,  and  enables  a 
person,  by  means  of  its  subject  index,  to  find  any 
section  of  a  main  class,  even  though  the  system  of 
classification  is  unknown  to  the  reader.  Being 
thus  in  the  nature  of  a  shelf-list,  the  borrower 
knows  what  books  are  to  be  found  on  the  shelf, 
and  if  the  book  he  desires  is  not  there  he  will 
naturally  conclude  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  another 
reader. 

The  ((  Bulletin  "  or  "  Journal  "  is  an  excellent 
method  of  making  known  the  latest  additions  to 
the  library.  Lists  of  new  books  may  be  sent  to  the 
local  press  ;  but  few  people  take  the  trouble  to 
preserve  them.  The  gratuitous  distribution  of  the 
bulletin  is  desirable  but  seldom  possible,  owing  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  library  rate.  However,  some 
help  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  printing  the 
bulletin  may  be  obtained  by  inserting  a  few 
advertisements,  but  they  should  be  placed  so  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  reading  matter.  In  a  district 
where  there  are  two  or  more  libraries,  letters  should 
be  used  in  the  lists  of  books  to  indicate  the  library 
to  which  the  books  have  been  allocated.  In  addi- 
tion to  lists  of  recent  acquisitions  to  the  library, 
the  bulletins  should  give  space  to  all  library  topics, 
such  as  lectures,  reading  circles,  etc.,  adding  to  the 
notices  lists  of  the  books  dealing  with  their  subjects ; 
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notes  on  the  work  of  the  library,  its  issues,  dona- 
tions, and  any  other  information  which  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  publish.  Attention  should  be  drawn 
in  the  bulletin  to  any  forthcoming  centenary  or 
the  anniversary  of  any  great  event,  a  useful  read- 
ing list  being  added  to  the  notice,  which  of  course 
should  appear  in  the  issue  published  prior  to  the 
celebrations.  No  attempt,  however,  should  be 
made  to  turn  the  bulletin  into  a  literary  magazine, 
by  publishing  articles  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
general  and  literary  periodical  press.  That  is  not 
the  province  of  the  bulletin.  It  is  issued  solely 
with  the  object  of  interesting  people  in  the  work  of 
the  library  and  stimulating  that  interest  so  that 
the  library  may  be  fully  taken  advantage  of.  The 
appearance,  or  "  make-up/'  of  the  bulletin  is  impor- 
tant and  great  care  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it 
to  see  that  the  pages  are  neatly  arranged.  Too 
great  a  variety  of  type  is  not  only  expensive  but 
confusing.  Much  can  be  done  to  make  reference  to 
it  easy  by  brief  notes  on  its  plan  of  compilation. 
Hand- lists  are  issued  by  some  libraries.  These 
take  the  form  of  special  catalogues  giving  all  the 
books  in  the  library  on  such  subjects  as  "  Architec- 
ture," "  Metal  Work,"  etc.  The  subjects  are 
usually  well  chosen  to  meet  a  demand  for  books 
which  arises  in  many  cases  through  lectures  or 
classes  being  held  in  the  town.  The  smaller  towns 
seldom  issue  these  hand-lists,  either  because  the 
demand  does  not  warrant  the  expense  or  the  library 
does  not  possess  sufficient  books  on  any  separate 
subject  to  provide  enough  entries  for  a  hand- 
list. When  this  is  the  case,  leaflets  of  three  or  four 
pages  may  be  printed  or  even  mimeographed.  It 
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may  here  be  remarked  that  even  the  largest  libraries 
prepare  such  leaflets  for  distribution  when  the 
bibliography  of  the  subj  ect  is  not  extensive.  Need- 
less to  say  these  leaflets  do  much  to  aid  readers  and 
are  much  appreciated  by  the  borrowers. 

Latest  additions  may  also  be  listed  and  exhibited 
on  the  library  riotice -board.  Such  lists  are  best 
arranged  alphabetically  as  the  additions  to  certain 
main  classes  are  so  few  that  a  classified  arrangement 
would  result  in  loss  of  space  and  perhaps  create  the 
impression  that  the  library  was  neglectful  of  the 
lesser  used  sections  of  the  library.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  a  space  between  each  alphabetical 
sequence,  in  order  that  readers  may  not  overlook 
any  group  of  "  additions/' 

SHOW  CASES. — In  order  to  attract  readers  to 
the  non-fiction  classes,  many  indicator  libraries 
exhibit  in  a  book-case  fitted  with  a  glass  screen  or 
wire  grill  a  selection  of  their  latest  additions  and 
books  on  topics  of  the  day.  The  case  is  placed 
on  the  counter  near  the  delivery  desk,  its  position 
making  it  easy  for  the  assistant  to  procure  readily 
any  book  required.  It  is  questioned  in  some  quar- 
ters whether  the  exhibiting  of  books  in  this  way 
encourages  readers  to  use  them  to  any  greater 
extent.  The  point  need  not  be  discussed  here  ; 
but  certainly  a  better  arrangement  is  to  place  the 
books  in  such  a  position  as  will  enable  readers  to 
examine  them  freely,  thus  giving  them  a  better 
opportunity  of  judging  a  book  than  by  merely 
reading  the  title  on  the  outside  cover. 

The  counter  in  "  closed  "  lending  and  reference 
libraries,  which  acts  as  a  barrier  to  keep  the  public 
.from  the  book-shelves,  has  often  given  cause,  for 
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dissatisfaction  with  the  library  itself.  The  staff 
may  be  courteous  and  ever  willing  to  help  inquirers, 
but  it  demands  an  amount  of  courage,  often  lacking 
in  that  class  of  reader  which  librarians  desire  to 
attract,  to  address  an  official,  who  by  reason  of  his 
isolated  position  tends  rather  to  discourage  requests 
for  assistance.  In  "  open-access "  libraries  the 
counter  as  a  barrier  to  the  books  and  the  staff  does 
not  exist.  Free  access  to  the  shelves,  however, 
necessitates  certain  "  aids  "  for  the  readers,  which 
are  unnecessary  in  a  "  closed  "  library,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  be  guided  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment and  classification  of  the  books.  These  "  aids  " 
are  as  necessary  in  the  lending  department  as  in 
the  reference,  as  the  methods  and  arrangements,  so 
far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  are  identical. 

One  is  almost  sure  to  experience  a  feeling  of 
bewilderment  upon  entering  a  large  room  stocked 
with  books,  arranged,  no  doubt,  in  some  order  on  the 
shelves,  and  a  guide  to  the  location  of  the  main 
classes  is  certain  to  be  more  than  welcome.  A 
plan  of  the  library  showing  the  book-cases  in  bold 
outline  puts  that  knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  the 
reader  at  once.  In  some  libraries  each  case  on  the 
plan  is  lettered  with  the  subject  of  its  contents,  i.e. 
"  Useful  Arts/'  "  Science/'  "  Biography/'  etc., 
while  in  others,  each  main  class  on  the  plan  is 
given  a  distinctive  colour,  a  key  to  the  colour 
scheme  being  added.  This  plan  is  framed  and 
hung  in  a  prominent  position  near  the  entrance. 

Such  a  plan  instantly  locates  for  the  reader  the 
series  of  presses  containing  the  main  class  of  the 
subject  in  which  he  is  interested.  As  a  further 
help  and  as  a  guide  to  those  readers  who  may  not 
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have  noticed  the  location  plan,  signs  may  be 
fixed  to  the  top  of  the  book  presses  so  as  to 
project  over  the  gangways.  On  these  signs  the 


ILLUMINATED  CLASS  GUIDES  (FULHAM). 

class  is  given  in  bold  type,  the  lettering  being  on 
both  sides  so  that  it  may  be  read  from  either  end  of 
the  gangway.  At  Fulham  signs  of  this  description 
have  been  fixed.  They  are  in  the  shape  of  an 
oblong  box,  and  on  the  sides,  which  are  of  glass,  the 
class  is  lettered  in  white  on  a  black  ground.  In 
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the  evening  the  signs  are  illuminated  and  as  the 
gangways  radiate  from  the  service  counter,  they 
can  be  easily  seen  by  every  one. 

Having  taken  the  reader  to  the  presses  containing 
a  main  class  it  is  necessary  to  supply  a  guide  to 
the  contents  of  each  press.  For  this  purpose 
framed  notices  should  be  fixed  over  each  book- 
case giving  its  contents. 


SUBJECTS  IM  THIS  CASE 


L-  3ociAL  AND  POLITICAL 


Lo-  Social  science 
L  i-  Political  economy 
L2-  Government 
L3-      -  (Cental  *  Local) 
L  4.  -  Law 

L  5  -  Criminology.  Penology 
L  6- Con  tract's.  Properly. 


BOOK-CASE  GUIDE. 

To  assist  further  the  reader,  subject  labels  are 
fastened  to  the  shelves.  These  labels  are  usually 
printed  in  black  on  a  white  surface  in  bold  half-inch 
block  type  and  are  fixed  to  the  shelves  by  being  in- 
serted in  what  is  known  as  a  label-holder.  The 
cheapest  form  of  label-holder  is  made  of  xylonite, 
angle-shaped  and  fastened  on  the  under  side  of  the 
shelf  with  a  drawing  pen,  the  part  covering  the  fore- 
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edge  of  the  shelf  being  used  for  holding  the  label. 
This  fastener  can  only  be  used  with  wooden  shelves. 


XYLONITE  LABEL-HOLDER. 

For  wooden  and  steel  shelves  a  label-holder  is  made 
of  sheet  metal,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch, 
rests  on  the  shelf,  the  part  covering  the  front  of  the 
shelf  being  fitted  with  flanges  so  turned  as  to  hold 


FLANGED  METAL  LABEL-HOLDER. 

the  label.  A  strip  of  xylonite  is  inserted  in  front  oi 
the  label  to  protect  it  from  dust  and  damage. 

Any  number  of  labels  may  be  fixed  to  a  shelf, 
but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  two  are  required. 
When  shelf  guiding  is  overdone,  the  average  reader 
is  apt  to  find  it  somewhat  confusing. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  subject  labels,  the  classifica- 
tion marks  or  numbers  are  placed  on  the  extreme 
right  of  each  shelf,  they  will  assist  those  readers 
who  have  consulted  the  index  to  the  classification 
and  are  searching  for  a  particular  section  by  its 
mark  or  number. 
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Mention  of  the  index  to  the  classification  brings 
us  to  the  question  of  catalogues  and  indexes  gener- 
ally. In  "  open-access "  libraries  every  promi- 
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nence  ought  to  be  given  to  the  catalogue.     If  it  is 
a  card  catalogue,  an  explanation  as  to  its  plan  of 
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compilation  should  be  placed  near  it  fpr  the  benefit 
of  the  readers.  The  principal  objection  to  a  card 
catalogue  in  an  "  open-access  "  library  is  that  'it 
cannot  be  consulted  as  a  shelf-list  like  the  sheaf 
catalogue.  One  cannot  carry  a  tray  full  of  cards 
to  a  section  of  the  library  and  compare  the  books 
with  the  entries  on  the  cards.  This  is  one  of  the 
advantages  that  the  sheaf  catalogue  has  over  the 
card  catalogue. 

A  sheaf  catalogue  in  classified  form  may 
also  be  placed  in  its  own  section,  a  place  for  it 
being  reserved  on  one  of  the  shelves,  its  position 
being  marked  by  a  small  notice  lettered  "  Cata- 
logue "  and  fixed  to  the  upright  of  the  press.  The 
catalogue  should  project  about  2  inches,  and  to 
prevent  it  being  pushed  back  out  of  sight  a  piece  of 
beading  should  be  fitted  to  the  back  of  the  shelf. 

The  distance  between  two  shelves  is,  of  course, 
governed  by  the  tallest  book  on  the  lower  shelf. 
That  being  so,  and  in  order  to  economize  floor  space 
and  secure  a  certain  amount  of  regularity  in  the 
appearance  of  the  cases,  "  open-access  "  libraries 
keep  their  books  in  a  double  sequence — books 
which  do  not  measure  more  than  8  inches  in  height 
being  placed  in  the  general  library,  and  all  others 
(quartos  and  folios)  being  kept  in  presses  made 
extra  deep  for  their  accommodation,  and  classified 
to  agree  with  the  general  library.  In  order  that 
these  larger  books  may  not  be  overlooked,  each  one 
is  represented  in  the  general  library  by  a  ' '  dummy," 
which  may  be  either  a  block  of  wood  or  a  piece  of 
millboard.  The  block  of  wood  resembles  in  sizes 
and  thickness  an  ordinary  crown  octavo  novel  and 
has  on  all  its  edges  the  title  and  author  of  the 
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book  for  which  it  has  been  substituted,  and  on  both 
sides  a  note  to  the  effect  that  it  will  be  found  on 
the  special  shelves  for  larger  sized  books.  As  the 
shelf  space  required  for  300  wooden  "  dummy  " 
blocks  is  equal  to  two  book-presses,  millboard  is 
used  in  some  libraries 
where  shelf  room  is 
valuable.  To  guard 
against  the  boards  be- 
ing overlooked,  or 
pushed  to  the  back  of 
the  shelf,  they  are  cut 
with  a  projection  at 
the  bottom  which 
leaves  about  i  inch  of 
the  side  exposed.  On 
the  exposed  part,  and 
on  both  sides,  is  given 
the  title  of  the  book 
it  represents,  and  when 
it  is  withdrawn  the 

reader  finds  a  notice,  WOOD  DUMMY. 

as   with    the    wooden 

blocks,  directing  him  to  the  "  larger  sized  book  " 
case.  Dummies  are  also  used  for  books  tem- 
porarily withdrawn  from  circulation  for  repair  or 
rebinding. 

In  reference  libraries  the  "  dummy  "  is  also  used 
for  those  books  which  are  too  valuable  to  be  placed 
on  the  open  shelves,  the  reader  being  directed  to 
apply  to  the  assistant  in  charge. 

Few  "  open-access  "  reference  libraries  place  long 
sets  of  publications  (periodicals,  etc.)  on  the  open 
shelves,  unless,  of  course,  a  publication  like  the 
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Dictionary  of  National  Biography  which  is  consulted 
every  day.  They  are  kept  in  a  store  room  usually 
in  the  basement,  but  one  volume  of  each  set  may  be 
placed  in  the  general  library,  in  its  classified  order, 


and  on  the   front  of  the   selected   volume   a  label 
is  fixed  informing  the  reader  that 


Other  Volumes  of  this  Publica- 
tion may  be  had  upon  application 
to  the  Attendant. 


LIBRARY  EXHIBITIONS. — Having  done  all  that  is 
possible  to  make  the  contents  o^- the  library  acces- 
sible to  those  who  visit  it,  the  librarian  is  free  to 
extend  his  activities  to  schemes  which  will  advertise 
his  place  and  attract  new  readers.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  to  do  this  than  an  exhibition.  The 
very  name  is  an  attraction. 
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Exhibitions  held  in  library  buildings  are  usually 
confined  to  printed  matter.  In  America  they  have 
gone  further.  Library  exhibitions  held  there  have 
included  flowers  ;  birds  ;  fishes  ;  while  on  one 
occasion  a  "  Boys'  Exhibition  "  was  held  exhibiting 
objects  of  interest  to  boys,  such  as  model  aero- 
planes and  wireless  outfits,  it  being  claimed  by 
those  responsible  for  it  that  it  created  an  interest 
among  boys  in  applying  useful  ideas  to  practical 
endeavour  and  achievement.  In  our  own  country 
exhibitions  are  more  restricted  and  do  not  go  beyond 
pictures  which  are  always  cognate  to  the  subject. 
At  Croydon,  Fulham  and  elsewhere  holiday  litera- 
ture and  picture  exhibitions  are  annual  events,  the 
pictures  illustrating  the  guide-books  and  other 
topographical  matter  on  exhibition.  The  usual 
form  of  exhibition,  however,  is  confined  to  books, 
prints  and  manuscripts,  and  is  organized  to  illus- 
trate such  subjects  as  the  "  Origin  of  Printing/' 
"  Book  Illustration,  "  or  some  national  event,  such 
as  the  centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  or  the 
Death  of  Lord  Nelson,  or  again  it  may  be  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  library's  books  which  are  valuable  from 
a  bibliographical  or  artistic  standpoint.  Whatever 
may  be  their  object  or  subject,  exhibitions  attract 
attention  and  bring  the  work  of  the  library  under 
the  notice  of  many  people  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  drawn  to  the  ^lace.  "  Open-access  "  libraries 
do  not  require  exhibitions  to  make  the  public 
acquainted  with  their  books  as  the  shelves  are 
open  to  all  comers,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  exhibitions  to  be  held  at  these  libraries. 

The  arrangement  of  an  exhibition  is  important. 
On  the  walls  are  displayed  pictures,  plans  and 
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prints  and  round  the  room  and  down  the  centre 
are  placed  tables  on  which  the  other  exhibits  are 
displayed.  Every  book,  plate,  map,  plan,  etc., 
must  be  labelled,  and  a  descriptive  note  added 
explaining  the  connexion  each  object  has  with 
the  exhibition.  All  the  objects  must  be  classified, 
geographically,  for  instance,  in  a  holiday  literature 
exhibition  and  historically  (chronologically)  in 
one  illustrating  the  history  of  printing.  A  guide 
to  the  exhibition  might  with  advantage  be  prepared 
in  which  the  connexion  between  the  exhibition 
and  the  library  might  be  stated,  the  connexion  being 
established  by  means  of  book-lists  and  references 
to  articles  contained  in  periodicals,  etc.,  to  which 
visitors  are  recommended  for  further  information. 
During  the  holiday  literature  exhibitions,  lantern 
lectures  on  holiday  resorts  are  given,  the  audiences 
being  invited  to  apply  to  the  attendant  for  litera- 
ture dealing  with  any  particular  place.  Such 
information  is  usually  supplied  by  means  of  the 
holiday  handbooks  issued  by  the  various  railway 
and  steamboat  companies.  The  great  popularity 
of  the  lectures  may  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  their 
necessity.  In  the  past,  libraries  have  been  content 
to  serve  only  those  who  came  of  their  own  accord 
for  books  and  information,  but  to-day  a  new 
conception  of  library  work  obtains.  There  is  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  librarians  to  advertise 
their  libraries  and  let  the  public  know  what  they 
can  do  for  them  in  their  reading,  be  it  recreative 
or  serious  ;  and  exhibitions  as  well  as  lectures 
and  reading  circles  will  become  more  general  as 
librarians  more  fully  realize  the  true  functions 
of  the  institutions  under  their  charge. 
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